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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION COURSE 
IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


REV. CHARLES F. DONOVAN, S.J. 


When one is faced with the task of presenting a philosophy 
of education course in one semester, the breadth of inviting 
material makes the prospect discouraging. A glance at standard 
Catholic texts, such as Redden and Ryan, Cunningham, and 
Fitzpatrick, confirms the instructor’s gloom. These texts do not 
all cover the same material, and yet there are many problems 
in educational philosophy that they have to omit or treat briefly. 
How can justice be done to one of these texts in a fifteen-week 
course? 


PROBLEM OF SELECTING COURSE CONTENT 


In the Education Department of the Boston College Graduate 
School an effort has been made to cover this large area with 
some adequacy by offering two courses a year, one each semes- 
ter. One is called Philosophy of Education, the other, Modern 
Educational Thought. At various times in the recent past such 
other courses as Contemporary Problems in Education, Educa- 
tion and Democracy, and Religion and Spiritual Values in Edu- 
cation have also been offered. Each of these five courses has 
dealt with legitimate aspects of educational philosophy, and yet 
there has been a minimum of overlapping among them. If at 
the graduate level five separate courses do not exhaust the sub- 
ject matter of educational philosophy, how can this subject mat- 
ter be handled with any sort of adequacy in a one-semester 
undergraduate course? 

Well, it is bound to be a squeeze and the instructor must be 
selective in choosing material for the course, but there are two 
advantages in a Catholic college that a teacher of educational 
philosophy should be aware of and actively use. In the first 
place there are the courses in scholastic philosophy and Cath- 
olic theology, which present the basic solutions to so many of 


*Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J., Ph.D.. is dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 
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the problems that arise in educational philosophy. There is 
no need for the instructor to dwell on these topics as he would 
in another institution where the students would never hear the 
words epistemology, natural law, or original sin. In many cases 
an exposition of an educational problem with an indication of 
the philosophical or theological locus (tract, thesis, chapter) 
where its basic solution will be found, plus a simple popular 
statement of the solution, should suffice. 

Again, the instructor can be consoled by the knowledge that 
all other educational courses are being taught from the Catholic 
viewpoint. Catholic philosophy permeates courses in educa- 
tional psychology, child or adolescent psychology, and even 
methodology. It will not be necessary therefore in the educa- 
tional philosophy course to labor those aspects of Catholic philos- 
ophy, particularly in the field of psychology, which will more 
appropriately be treated in other educational courses. A final 
advantage for the teacher of the undergraduate course in edu- 
cational philosophy is that it is an immediate practical applica- 
tion of many of the propositions of scholastic philosophy and 
theology that the undergraduates are studying. Hence, as the 
courses in pure philosophy and theology undergird and corro- 
borate educational philosophy, so does this “applied” philos- 
ophy course give meaning and interest to philosophical and 
theological study. In educational philosophy the students are 
presented with a contemporary arena in which they can watch 
the contest of competing intellectual systems that may sound 
remote or unreal in their philosophy or theology classes. 


CONTENT OF COURSE TAUGHT AT BOSTON COLLEGE 


In the undergraduate School of Education at Boston College 
the course in philosophy of education is divided roughly into 
two equal parts of seven or eight weeks each. The first part is 
devoted to general principles of educational philosophy with 
emphasis upon their roots in pure philosophy and in theology; 
and the second half is given over to the presentation of six or 
eight live educational issues that the prospective teacher will 
have to face. In purpose and emphasis the division is not un- 
like that which is sometimes made between General Ethics and 
Special Ethics. 
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The first half of the course covers four topics: (1) The edu- 
cational implications of the nature of man, with appropriate 
references to psychology and dogma. (False concepts of man’s 
nature, e.g., those of behaviorists, pragmatists, etc., are treated.) 
(2) The aims of education, both supernatural and natural, with 
references to germane parts of ethics and dogmatic theology. 
(The fundamental clash between religious and secular concepts 
of education is considered here.) (3) The agencies of educa- 
tion: Church, family, and state, again drawing upon ethics and 
upon the dogmatic treatises on the Church. (Statism, “demo- 
racy” as the ultimate end of education, and the problem of re- 
conciling numbers and quality in education are included under 
this topic.) (4) The educational implications of the nature of 
knowledge and truth, with references to epistemology and revela- 
tion. (This is the appropriate place for an exposition of prag- 
matism and other forms of relativism. ) 

In the second half of the course the instructor chooses six or 
eight educational problems whose presentation familiarizes the 
students with important problem areas and also illustrates meth- 
ods of handling controversial issues in education. Such prob- 
lems are academic freedom, teachers’ oaths, religion in public 
schools, federal and state aid to non-public schools, the so-called 
“divisiveness” of non-public schools, vocational versus liberal 
education, progressive education, the Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. 


MATERIALS USED TO ACHIEVE COURSE OBJECTIVES 


No formal textbook is used. Students must read and analyze 
the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Christian Education of 
Youth,! as the basic statement of the Catholic position on edu- 
cation; Father William McGucken’s pamphlet, The Philosophy 
of Catholic Education,? since it develops the topics presented 
in the first half of the course; and Mortimer Adler’s esasy, “God 
and the Professors,”* as a trenchant indictment of the positivism 
that pervades the academic world today. Besides this, each 


1 Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1942). 

2.W. F. McGucken, The Philosophy of Catholic Education (New York: 
American Press, 1945). 

8 Mortimer J. Adler, “God and the Professors,” Vital Speeches, VII 
(December 1, 1940), 98-103. 
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student must read one book dealing broadly with concepts of 
educational philosophy, such as Newman’s Idea of a University,* 
Robert Hutchins’ The Higher Learning in America® or Educa- 
tion for Freedom,® Norman Foerster’s The Humanities and the 
Common Man,’ Jacques Maritain’s Education at the Cross- 
roads.® 

The students’ mastery of the subject matter indicated above 
is, of course, only one of the objectives of the philosophy of 
education course. These are the objectives we have listed for 
the course, stated in terms of student activity: 

1. To master the course content outlined in the syllabus. 

2. To learn to think critically, philosophically, about edu- 
cational problems. 

8. To relate educational problems to areas of general philos- 
ophy and theology. 

4. To recognize philosophical positions (and errors where 
they exist) in educational writing. 

5. To distinguish between the philosophical and non-philoso 
phical contributions of educational leaders like Dewey. 

6. To recognize and reject philosophical error but to ap- 
preciate and embrace whatever is good, in theory or methodo- 
logy, in the suggestions of educators of various philosophical 
schools, 

It is at once clear that Objectives 2-6 are less subject to con- 
trol and measurement by the teacher and call for more imagina- 
tive planning than does Objective 1. The atmosphere estab- 
lished by the instructor in class can be an important factor in 
encouraging the attitudes and practices suggested by Objectives 
2-6. Class discussions provide limited opportunity for the stu- 
dents to exercise the virtues aimed at. But to be sure that all 
students have practice in making the desired kinds of judg- 


4J. H. Newman, The Idea of a University (London: Longmans, Green 


and ‘o., 1896). 
5R. M. senag The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 
Bon sb for Freedom (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
onan Press, 1943). 

7 Norman Foerster, The Humanities and the Common Man: the Demo- 
cratic Role of the State Universities (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946). 

8 J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943). 
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ments, connections, and distinction, a mimeographed page or 
two containing an excerpt from a modern educational writer 
is given each week to every student. Each student is required: 
(1) to identify and explain the philosophical position of the 
author, if such position is evident; (2) to criticize the author's 
philosophical viewpoint; (3) to indicate revelant areas of Cath- 
olic philosophy and theology which support the student's criti- 
cism; (4) to point out educational observations of the author 
that do not stem from his philosophy; and (5) to give an opinion 
of the value of the writer's practical suggestions, showing their 
reconcilability or irreconcilability with Catholic thought. When 
the assignment has been completed, the passage is considered 
briefly in class. 

Another device for giving students a chance to work for the 
broad goals of the course consists in the assignment of one cur- 
rent problem which will not be taken up in class that semester, 
e.g., academic freedom, to the students for individual (or group) 
study. Towards the end of the semester students undergo an 
examination which supposes that they have: (1) identified and 
defined the issues involved, (2) understood the Catholic position 
on the matter, (3) become acquainted with the chief contemp- 
orary viewpoints inconsistent with the Catholic position, and 
(4) learned to recognize these several viewpoints in unfamiliar 
educational writings and to point out the weaknesses or limita- 
tions of such statements. 


CONCLUSION 


Our outline of material, assignments, and objectives may seem 
overambitious. Can all this be done in a one-semester course? 
Our confidence that it can is based solely upon the unity of 
Catholic education, upon the co-ordination of purpose that exists 
among the courses in a Catholic college. The teacher of edu- 
cational philosophy is not the only faculty member who bears 
down upon these goals. In other courses and other departments, 
the same or related knowledges, the same or similar skills and 
attitudes are inculcated. No one course, no one instructor stands 
alone. The beautiful integrity and integration of Catholic edu- 
cation makes our work, in no merely metaphorical sense, team- 
work and is a source of confidence to the individual instructor. 


THE MODERN FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE— 
AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


JAMES J. CRIBBIN* 


In all truth, this title is something of a misnomer. For the 
essence of present-day guidance is not modein but ancient, 
while the spirit of traditional Christian guidance is as modern 
as our most advanced concepts of true education. How is it, 
then, that contemporary guidance is both modern and ancient? 
And in what sense can Christian guidance be said to be at once 
as old as the Church and as up-to-date as our latest valid edu- 
cational theory? 


RISE OF GUIDANCE 


The history cf student and pupil personnel work throughout 
the past half century has been told and retold. Hence, it would 
be a gross imposition upon the patience of even the most chari- 


table to embark upon a needless repetition of familiar facts. 
Suffice it to say that guidance has not sprung full-blown from 
the brow of some educational Zeus; neither has it developed in 
a vacuum. Like other social movements, it has evolved in re- 
sponse to the unmet but pressing needs of people; it has been 
shaped by the pressures of the social matrix in which it has de- 
veloped; it has been molded by the educational theories and the 
educational system in the United States, which have given it 
its distinctive characteristics. Like any other social movement, 
too, guidance has had its pioneers, who, seeing more clearly 
than the generality of men its vast potentialities for good, have 
laid the foundations for its future development; its leaders, who 
have given persuasive expression of its value; its champions, 
who have spread the word with evangelistic fervor; and, as al- 
ways, more than its fair share of adherents, who have leaped 
upon the bandwagon because “it is the thing to do.” Guidance, 
in short, has been preached, propagated, propagandized and 
popularized, so that it now represents one of the strongest move- 


*James J. Cribbin, Ph.D., is an assistant professor in the School of 
Education at Fordham University. 
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ments in current education, both public and Catholic. How 
has all this come about in the relatively short span of fifty years? 

There is an axiom which states that an idea whose time has 
come is irresistible. Never was this adage truer than it has 
been in the case of guidance. In the past five decades, the- 
oretical concepts of what education should do for the student 
have far outraced the efforts of the schools to put these ideas 
into practice. Changes in society have imposed upon our teach- 
ers’ shoulders burdens which were unknown to their pedagogi- 
cal ancestors. The schools have been asked to cope with prob- 
lems which, in a former day, were rightly considered to be the 
responsibilities of other agencies in the community. As a result, 
pupil personnel and guidance has not been the effect of any 
purely speculative considerations. On the contrary, it represents 
a somewhat imperfect attempt to grapple successfully with the 
realities of a new educational philosophy and those of a chang- 
ing social order. 


NEED FOR GUIDANCE 


The effects of these social changes, which constitute the proxi- 
mate reasons for the rise of guidance, are most strikingly mani- 
fested in the needs of our pupils who, like their Model, are 
struggling to advance in wisdom and grace before God and man 
in the twentieth century. For purposes of simplification, these 
student needs may be categorized under four major headings: 
(1) educational, (2) vocational, (3) social-moral, and (4) per- 
sonal. 

Educationally, a democratic philosophy, with its emphasis 
upon equal opportunity for all in terms of an education suited 
to the needs of each, has resulted in the multiplication of schools, 
curricula, and students. Student enrollments have soared far 
beyond the wildest dreams of our pioneer ancestors in Catholic 
education. This is good, for it is a sign that God has blessed 
the work. Yet, it is not an unmixed blessing if our future lead- 
ers in society are to be herded together with those who scarcely 
escape being classified as feebleminded. Nor is it a blessing 
without blemish if it means that students of varying abilities 
are to be wracked upon the Procrustean bed of a rigidly in- 
flexible curriculum. Moreover, we have complicated the educa- 
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tional picture, through the multiplication of diverse kinds of 
schools and curricula, while at the same time we have given the 
student greater liberty in determining his own educational future. 
Thus, we have offered the pupil greater freedom to choose 
while simultaneously so complicating the educational situation 
as to make it almost impossible for him to make intelligent 
choices without help. Finally, increase in school personnel, with 
its corollary emphasis upon specialization, has had two unfortu- 
nate results. First, often many teachers are acquainted with 
the pupil but no one teacher really understands him as an indi- 
vidual. Moreover, frequently teachers have been so intent on 
perfecting themselves in their own subject-matter area that they 
have forgotten that the verb, “to teach,” takes two accusatives, 
the more important of which has reference to the educand. Is 
it any wonder, then, that many students have no over-all edu- 
cational plan, that they choose their schools and courses of study 
for reasons other than academic, that they have only the vaguest 
notion of the type of education they are receiving or of the social, 
humanistic and apostolic uses to which it can be put? 
Vocationally, the confusion is worse confounded. Technical 
progress has been so rapid that it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that we are further removed from our grandfathers than 
they were from the pharaohs.!' Nor is it any more of an ex- 
aggeration to declare that it is quite likely that 50 per cent of 
our-present-day occupations did not exist fifty years ago, while in 
another half century probably half of the occupations we now 
know will no longer exist. In this area the ignorance of stu- 
dents is at time lamentable. Not only are they unaware of the 
thousands upon thousands of different ways in which Americans 
earn their bread, but they frequently have wholly distorted 
ideas as to the prerequisites and requirements of the occupations 
in which they are interested. This problem. moreover, has more 
serious overtones. Few students are capable of distinguishing 
between a vocation as a way of life and an occupation as a 
means of earning a living. Anvone who doubts this can readily 
check on it by asking students whether or not they feel that they 
now have a vocation. Almost unanimously they are surprised 


1 Paul W. Chanman. Occupational Guidance (Atlanta, Ga.: Turner E. 
Smith and Co., 1943), Preface. 
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to find that they now have a vocation, namely, to perfect them- 
selves as sons and daughters with all that this connotes in the 
home, in school, and in the community. Moreover, vocation 
and occupation combined constitute “the watershed down which 
the rest of their lives will tend to flow.” Finally, and certainly 
this is the most poignant if not the most serious end result of 
vocational ignorance, most pupils are not conscious of the in- 
evitable conflict which will arise between their biological and 
psychological readiness to marry and carry on the process of 
creation and their financial inability to support a family. Surely, 
if we pretend to educate for what is real, here is a real problem 
which demands serious consideration. 

Socially and morally, our students at times are bewildered by 
the bad example adults give them. In some homes one is not 
quite sure whether father is ghost or guest; others are more 
like haunted houses than homes, since mother and father work 
while the children spend only a minimum of time in this so- 
called castle of domesticity. In daily life they experience con- 
flict between the preachings and practices of adults, it being 
quite possible to read on one page of the newspaper a moralistic 
harangue, inveighing against the evils of comics, crime, and 
crudity, only to turn the selfsame page to first that its successor 
is largely devoted to a detailed delineation, with pictures, of the 
toil and woe of Joe and Monroe. So, in press and movies what 
amounts to a wholesale campaign of moral disarmament is be- 
ing carried on, so far as the Church’s teachings are concerned, 
while daily each pupil is subjected to a subtle bombardment 
of examples, ideas, and suggestions contrary to the principles 
of Christ. 

It would be a miracle if all this did not take its inevitable 
toll in the inner kingdom of the student’s own personality. So 
serious are the tensions that have been created, that it has been 
estimated that one in every twenty will spend some time in a 
mental institution before death, while another one in twenty 
will require psychological assistance but will not receive it. It 
is also estimated that one in four will at some time suffer from a 
physical ailment due to emotional causes. Other dour predic- 
tions there are, too, which deal with the potential number of 
problem drinkers, neurotics, psychotics, and just eccentric folk. 
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But they are not nearly so compelling as two simple facts: (1) 
on this day of Our Lord there are more patients in mental hospi- 
tals than there are in all our American college freshman classes, 
and (2) there is no one who reads this who is not, at least in 
some degree however slight, handicapped in finding happiness 
because he did not solve perfectly those developmental tasks of 
adolescence, which constitute the path to a happy maturity. 

To expect the average teacher to be omnicompetent in help- 
ing students in meeting these difficulties would be inane; to ex- 
pect some so-called “expert” in guidance to do so unaided, ab- 
surd. Here is a task which calls for the concerted effort of all, 
each contributing, according to his competence and training, to 
a common end, the optimum development of each student. Ac- 
cordingly, it is from such needs and from such realizations that 
guidance has had its origins, at once a philosophy of education 
and a system of services organized for the benefit of pupils. 

As a point of view, pupil personnel and guidance is naught 
but the age-old solicitude of the true teacher for the perfection 
of his students. It is but the re-emphasis of that ancient truth 
that education fails if it neglects to help the student develop all 
of his God-given potentialities; if it neglects to help him achieve 
the goals of social competence and moral integrity, so that he 
may become a positive force for good in the world. In this sense 
guidance is not modern but ancient. 

In a second sense, however, guidance is modern. It is mod- 
ern in terms of those aspects of the pupil’s life which are thought 
to be the responsibility of the school. It is modern, too, with 
reference to the procedures and techniques which are utilized 
to meet these responsibilites. And it is modern in the sense that 
guidance is a system of organized services within the total school 
program, seeking to aid the student in making the most of the 
one life God has given him. In passing, it might be noted that 
there was once a time when much was said and written con- 
cerning the so-called “kinds” of guidance. Experience has indi- 
cated that these “kinds” of guidance have a tendency to multiply 
like educational rabbits, so that the term is deprived of any 
hard core of meaning which all can interpret with a unity of 
outlook. The present trend, therefore, is to consider pupil per- 
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sonnel work in terms of specific services which can be defined, 
organized and evaluated. 


ESSENTIAL GUIDANCE SERVICES 


At once the simplest and most direct approach to a clear 
comprension of the nature of these services is through an analysis 
of the needs they seek to satisfy. The first need of any student 
in a new school is that he be known and accepted as an indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, a basic principle of teaching is “to 
learn your students before you attempt to teach them.” On both 
counts, therefore, there is need for the Pupil Inventory Service. 
By means of this service the school endeavors to gather in a 
co-ordinated manner all such pertinent information about the 
student as will enable it to help him more efficiently. Thus, 
through interviews, tests, records and reports of various types, 
reliable information is secured with reference to the pupil’s abili- 
ties, aptitudes and interests, his home background, social status 
and personality adjustment, his plans, hopes and ideals. It will 
not suffice, however, merely to gather these data. If they are 
to be of use, they must be synthesized and channeled to every 
faculty member who is in a position to use them for the benefit 
of students. 

If every right has a corresponding duty, then one cannot in 
justice study the student unless he is in turn ready to supply 
him with the quality and quantity of information such a study 
has indicated to be necessary. This, then, is the second essen- 
tial service in an organized guidance program, the Information 
Service. What kinds of information does the average student 
need? First, he requires help in understanding the develop- 
ment of his own body, which is the temple of the Holy Spirit; 
to accept it as it is; to learn ways of overcoming remediable 
defects and to deal positively with those which are unalterable. 
Secondly, the pupil needs information which will help him be 
a success in school: how to study, how to improve his reading 
ability, how to formulate an educational plan, how to budget 
his time, how to choose a school and course of study wisely. In 
the vocational area, every student requires a great deal of ac- 
curate information if he is to choose, prepare for, enter upon 
and succeed in the occupation of his choice. In addition, stu- 
dents need assistance in coping with the problems of their own 
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personal development, problems which may range from worries, 
dejection to daydreaming, moods to monism, lethargy to lone- 
liness, shyness to stuttering, anxieties to acne, overdependence 
to overcompensation. Lastly, the pupil needs help in acquir- 
ing those basic human relations skills which are so important 
if he is to be accepted by his peer groups and learn to work co- 
operatively with others while, at the same time, developing his own 
leadership potentialities. 

Data, alone, whether we receive them from the student or 
give them to him are nothing but a sterile array of statistics 
unless the dynamic force of one human personality upon another 
gives them meaning. Without the Counseling Service, the heart 
of the entire program, the Pupil Inventory Service degenerates 
into mere overinquisitiveness and the Information Service into 
idle busy-work. Unless provisions are made for periodic con- 
tacts between the student and some faculty member who under- 
stands him and is interested and skilled enough to be of real 
help, guidance must fail. This follows from the fact that if the 
pupil is to learn to avoid mistakes, if he is to make wise choices, 
if he is to grow in self-reliance and self-understanding, he can- 
not do so in groups alone nor by reading about it. It must be 
done in that face-to-face relationship of one person with an- 
other, which is called counseling. 

For many reasons, however, the Counseling Service alone will 
not suffice if the potentialities of the first two services are to be 
actualized. From a practical point of view, no school, public 
or Catholic, has an adequate number of trained counselors, nor 
is there time in the average busy school schedule for intensive 
work with all students on an individual basis only. Even if 
this were not true, however, there would still be a genuine need 
for the Group Development Service. It is a commonplace in 
psychology that men are more alike than different; it is equally 
true that man is by nature a social animal; it is the lesson of 
experience that one learns what he lives. Hence, the homeroom 
programs, orientations, sodalities, student activities, and so on, 
have a real contribution to the total guidance program. Since 
they permit us to deal with problems which are common to a 
majority of, if not all, students, they save time, money, and 
energy. Far more important, however, is the realization that 
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they are actually laboratories of human relations, providing each 
pupil with excellent opportunities for learning how to live and 
to work harmoniously with others. 

Other services there are in a comprehensive pupil personnel 
program, which need not be discussed in detail, not only be- 
cause their purposes and content are more generally known but 
principally because a complete discussion of these services is 
not the main topic of this article. Suffice it to say that no pro- 
gram is complete without a Placement Service, which seeks not 
so much “to place round pegs in round holes,” occupationally 
speaking, but rather to help the student have those experiences, 
educational, vocational, social and moral, which will be most 
conducive to the development of his best self. Furthermore, 
the justification of the Research, Evaluation, Follow-Up Service 
is obvious, if guidance is to be a rational process. Long ago 
Socrates gave the reason for this when he declared that an un- 
examined life is not worth living. Similarly, a guidance pro- 
gram which is never evaluated is probably one which is not 
worth having at all. Finally, no one would deny that the pupil 
personnel program should render specific services to administra- 
tors, parents and the community in general. For to act other- 
wise, would be to interpret guidance as a private affair between 
student and personnel worker rather than as the integral part 
of the total educational program which it is. 

Guidance as a point of view, therefore, is as old as true edu- 
cation. It is modern chiefly in terms of its organization, the 
services rendered and the techniques employed. A comprehen- 
sive guidance program should, therefore, include at least the 
following services: (1) Pupil Inventory Service, (2) Informa- 
tion Service, (3) Counseling Service, (4) Group Development 
Service, (5) Placement Service, (6) Research, Evaluation, Fol- 
low-Up Service, (7) Services to Administrators, Parents and the 
Community. 


CHRIST IN GUIDANCE 


At the outset it was claimed that the spirit of Christian guid- 
ance was at once as old as the Church and as new as our latest 
idea of true education. Proof of the first part of this statement 
is easily found through a comparison of the statements of secu- 
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lar authorities concerning the nature of guidance with the words 
of Christ and the acts of His Mystical Body, the Church. 

Authorities tell us that guidance is essentially a thing of the 
spirit: Christ says, “Not by Bread alone does man live... ,” 
that is based on co-operation rather than coercion. And the 
words, “Come and see,” and “Will you also go away” in- 
dicate how convinced of this Christ was: that it demands 
self-activity on the part of the guided; and the stories of the 
Rich Young Man and Magdalen, together with the parable of 
the talents, prove how much emphasis Our Lord placed on this 
truth: that guidance is founded on the premise that every stu- 
dent will at some time need help; Christ responds, “For this am 
I come into the world.” 

It is stated that guidance is a continuous process: the Church 
meets the student at Baptism and leaves him not even after 
death. .t is maintained that in guidance individual differences 
must be respected: almost every sacrament of the Church, from 
Baptism to Extreme Unction, is individual in nature. Champions 
of guidance demand that in guidance we have respect for the 
individual: Christ demands that we reverence him as a res 
sacra, redeemed by His Precious Blood. It is affirmed that the 
right of the student to use his power of free choice must be 
safeguarded: Christ lamented, “Jerusalem, Jerusalem! ... How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathers her young under her wings, but thou wouldst not!” 

It is an unchallenged assumption in guidance that the coun- 
selor must know the end toward which his activity is directed; 
Christ asks, “Can a blind man guide a blind man? Will not 
both fall into a pit?”: that the guide should first be well-ad- 
justed himself before attempting to help others; Christ de- 
mands, “And how canst thou say to thy brother, ‘Brother, let 
me cast out the speck from thy eye, while thou thyself dost 
not see the beam in thy own eye?”: that he should exemplify 
in his own life the qualities he seeks to develop in others; Christ, 
in condemning the Pharisees, retorts, “. . . for they talk but do 
nothing”: that the guide must be able to distinguish between 
what is essential and what is accidental; Christ continues, “Blind 
guides, who strain out the gnat but swallow the camel”: that 
he should have a lively sense of mission; Our Lord declares, 
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“You are the salt of the earth, the light of the world”: that he 
should seek the positive growth of the student, not his own 
personal satisfaction; Christ states, “If any man wishes to be 
first, he shall be last of all, and servant of all.” 

Leaders in the guidance field are agreed that the guidance 
worker should understand his pupils; Christ declares, “1 am the 
good shepherd, and | know mine and mine know me’: that, 
in addition to understanding students, the worker should have a 
perceptive sympathy for them; Christ continues, “I have com- 
passion on the crowd”: that he should have an open-door policy 
towards students; Christ orders, “Let the little children come 
unto me, and do not hinder them”: that he should stand ready 
to give greater help to those who need it; Christ tells the story, 
“If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them stray 
that he should extend himself to help students; Christ sought 
after the man, whom he had cured of his blindness but whom 
the Pharisees had turned out of the temple, and “when he had 
found him,” gave him the gift of faith. 

Who would deny that basically guidance seeks the student's 
success in life? Our Lord has taught us both the meaning of 
and the means to such success in the words, “What doth it 
profit... .” and “Learn of Me... .” Finally, guidance authori- 
ties agree that the personnel worker should help, not judge; 
Christ orders, “Judge not, lest you be judged”: that he should 
guide according to reality and facts rather than his own pet 
theories; Christ declares, “My teaching is not my own, but his 
who sent me”: that he should reduce tensions within the stu- 
dent; Christ states, “Let not your heart be troubled, nor let it 
be afraid”: that he should freely offer help when needed; Christ 
says, “Come to me, all you who labor . . .”: that the end of 
guidance is really peace within the student; Christ offers such 
peace in the words, “My peace I leave you, my peace IJ give 
unto you.” 

An almost endless array of instances might be drawn up to 
prove that practically every valid guidance principle is an an- 
cient Christian truth. But to affirm that Christian guidance is 
modern, however, is not to identify it with modern guidance. 
For, in the words of Sister Mary Madaleva, “The essence of 
Christian guidance has no counterpart in non-Catholic educa- 
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tion; the essence of non-Catholic guidance is either inherent in 
or accidental to Catholic guidance.”* Guidance begins with God 
and ends with eternity. it is Christ-centered, not student-cen- 
tered. It is rooted primarily in the truths of Revelation and 
only secondarily in those of democracy. It is based more on 
the inspirations of the Holy Ghost than on the ministrations of 
men. Its most potent resources for good are not counseling 
but Communion, not interviews but Confession; not records but 
retreats, not tests but the New Testament. Its greatest strength 
lies not in the fact that its workers are trained but in the reali- 
zation that they have devoted their lives to the task. Finally, 
its real formula for success is not a combination of the scientific 
and the humane, but a blending of the scientific, the humanistic 
and the divine. 

Christian guidance differs from modern secular guidance in 
other ways as well. It is different because it insists that God 
act as senior partner in the process, convinced that God cannot 
be “put in one’s pocket” without throwing away the answers 
to the most vital question in guidance. It is different, too, in 
that it views the student not merely as an economic, biological, 
sociological, or even a philosophical being, but rather, first and 
foremost, as a theological creature with a divine origin and an 
eternal destiny. It differs from modern guidance with respect to 
its ends, for its aims are not mere personal satisfaction or social 
competence. It seeks rather to help the pupil to be a complete 
success in all phases of his temporal existence without prejudice 
to those which are everlasting. Finally, it is different with re- 
spect to the all-pervading spirit which guides its activities. Its 
spirit is that of Christ, its perspective that of timeless exist- 
ence. And yet, despite all these differences, Christian guidance 
is modern. For it is merely the implementation of that age- 
old Christian concern for the perfection of each student through 
the utilization of twentieth-century techniques. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS IN GUIDANCE 


To what extent, therefore, is guidance a function to be per- 
formed by each faculty member in a Catholic school? It seems 


2 Sister Mary Madaleva, Addressed to Youth (Paterson, N.J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1944), p. 26. 
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evident, as many authorities have indicated, that he who would 
guide others must first possess a definite right, sure knowledge 
ot the nature and ends ot the process, clear understanding of the 
one being helped, experience and training in those procedures 
which are appropriate to the undertaking. Surely, the Catholic 
teacher has the right to guide students, tor he not only stands 
in loco parentis but has also a direct command to do so. Does 
he, in addition, have a clear understanding of the nature and 
ends of the process? If he does not, then the work of philoso- 
phers and theologians for almost two thousand years has been 
largely wasted. Does he possess the needed insight into the 
nature of the student? Certainly so, tor his is a wondrous patri- 
mony, namely, the accumulated wisdom of the Church in deal- 
ing with all kinds of men from the saintly to the satanic. And 
to the embarrassing question, “Who are you that you presume 
to advise another as to what he should do with his lite?” he can 
answer simply, “The counsel | give is not that of my own whim, 
nor that of my own expereince, nor even that which I have 
learned at this or the other university. It is but the counsel of 
Christ and His Church.” 

Have Catholic guidance workers training for the task? ‘The 
humanistic and scientific procedures in guidance must be learned 
by each personnel worker. This is a self-imposed obligation, if 
one would be honest with students. For if the counselor fail 
to do this, then the blending of the scientific, the humanistic, 
and the theistic, which is guidance, will be like unto a goblet 
of fine wine with a few drops of vinegar, an unpalatable con- 
coction to be spat out by students. Catholic guidance workers 
must, since grace builds on nature, perfect themselves in their 
profession, else they will fail their students in time of need. 
This follows from the fact that God, whose role is one of all- 
sufficiency but not one of sole-sufficiency, has ordained that 
many of the benefits He would bestow upon students must be 
given them through the ministrations of men. 

Nor should one approach this task with timidity, since one 
need not be a Ph.D. to help people. Because it is the work of 
God, Catholic personnel workers have the counsels of the Holy 
Ghost to guide them; because it is the desire of the Church, 
they have the teachings of Christ to direct them; because it is 
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more a matter of human relations than esoteric techniques, they 
have the models of hundreds of saints, from St. Francis to St. 
Don Bosco, to instruct them. And so far as the scientific aspects 
of guidance are concerned, what others have learned, they can 
learn; what others have found to be useful through experimenta- 
tion, they can experiment with; what others have done, they also 
can do, ever mindful of the admonition of St. Paul to test every- 
thing holding fast to that which is true according to that great- 
est of all virtues, Prudence. 


“Now There Shall Be Music,” a new color film demonstrating 
how to teach rhythm bands and string instruments in the pri- 
mary grades has been made available for showing to classroom 
teachers by Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


The St. Pius X Guild for Church Musicians, comprising or- 
ganists, choir directors, and church singers, has been formed 
in New Orleans and will have its first meeting on November 22, 
the Feast of St. Cecilia, the patron saint of musicians. Guild 
members are taking special courses in liturgical music at Loyola 
University of the South. 

Training for operetta and musical comedy is now being given 
in a new light opera laboratory at The Catholic University of 
America. Co-operating in the new project are the University’s 
Departments of Music and Speech and Drama. Another innova- 
tion in the Music Department is a class in eurhythmics for chil- 
dren from six to nine years of age. 

The International Friendship League (40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts) offers its services to teachers inter- 
ested in locating pen friends in other countries for their pupils. 
Members of the League, it is reported, are not only finding real 
fun and adventure in their pen pal relationships, and an incentive 
to throw themselves more happily into their school work, but 
are actually serving as ambassadors of good will for their coun- 
try. The League is recommended by the superintendent of Cath- 
olic schools in the Archdiocese of Boston. 
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STUDYING THE CHURCH FATHERS 
IN LATIN COURSES AGAIN 


REV. AUBREY A. ZELLNER, O.S.B.* 


This is a sequel to an article on Church Fathers in Latin 
courses published in this same periodical five years ago.! The 
previous article stimulated many letters of inquiry and comment. 
There we described our efforts, through considerable experi- 
mentation, to set up a well-defined and well-selected series of 
readings in the best of the Fathers of the Church for our Latin 
courses, 


AIMS OF PROGRAM 


Our argument is that practically all the students who reach 
the advanced Latin courses at Saint John’s University are semi- 
narians. Since these same seminarians will have to use Church 
Latin almost exclusively in their future work, it seems but logi- 
cal that extensive readings in the Church Fathers would be de- 
sirable for them. However, the aim is not only to have them 
learn to appreciate Church Latin but also to become acquainted 
with the content of the works of the Church Fathers, since the 
latter are a valuable storehouse for the Faith. A further aim 
is to get these students to recognize the particular style and 
approach of the individual Church Father as far as these can 
be determined. Also, in the process of study the seminarians 
learn to evaluate the place of the particular Church Father in 
Church History. 

One of the first objectives of our plan in introducing read- 
ings in the patristics is to prepare future priests to appreciate 
those Church Fathers particularly whose commentaries they will 
meet most often in the Breviary. The courses, however, are 
not to serve as mere “cribs” or translations of the particular com- 
mentaries they will meet. That would be a shortsighted and 
illiberal objective. Furthermore, there is another reform of the 


*Rev. Aubrey A. Zellner, O.S.B., Ph.D., is professor of Latin at Saint 
John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

1 Rev. Aubrey A. Zellner, O.S.B., “The Church Fathers in Latin Courses,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, XLVIII (January, 1950), 18-22. 
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Breviary imminent. The readings in the patristics provide valu- 
able background for theological studies, particularly in Patrology 
and Exegesis and Church History. In a sense, it can be said 
that the Church Fathers made Church History, since often they 
were writing when there was strife and controversy and they 
were the principal ones who answered attacks on the early 
Church. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


In our previous article we described our efforts during the 
last quarter century to teach patristics here at St. John’s Semi- 
nary in upper Latin courses. By 1950 every seminarian devoted 
a semester each to Saints Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, and 
Gregory. Since it was obviously impossible to cover the works 
of these Church Fathers in their entirety, each student was re- 
quired to prepare a careful biography of the author studied, and 
he was required, besides this, to make a special study on his 
own of some assigned selection from the Migne series or the 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. Our librarians 
have been most co-operative, and they have constantly added 
primary and secondary sources as these became available and 
our budget allowed it. The special studies of some writing of a 
particular Church Father which were made by individual stu- 
dents of each class were kept and bound, and later classes used 
them for reference. Many of these have been so excellent that 
it is likely we will be able to edit and publish them. To sum 
up, we note that in his seventh and eighth year of Latin study, 
each seminarian devotes a considerable part of his time in study- 
ing the patristics. 

Although we felt, at the time, that we had achieved a stabilized 
set of courses five years ago, we now find, as we look back, 
that we have made numerous changes. Our original plan, in 
the case of St. John’s Seminary was to study the selected let- 
ters of Saint Jerome and portions of his commentary on the 
Prophet Isaias. The latter was taken directly from the Migne 
series and edited and mimeographed for local use. In Saint 
Augustine we proposed to teach the De Civitate Dei and also 
some Commentaria on the gospels and psalms taken from Migne. 
In Saint Ambrose we proposed to study hymns and parts of that 
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saint’s Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam. In Saint Gregory 
we planned to study the Regula pastoralis and some Homiliae 
in Evangelia. Time has brought significant changes. 


READINGS IN SAINT JEROME 


The letters of Saint Jerome have continued to be the major 
readings in the course as originally planned, but we have dropped 
the selections from the commentary on the Prophet Isaias. A 
survey showed that these were not appreciated by the students 
since they did not stimulate sufficient interest. The study of 
the letters of Saint Jerome in the light of his life and times, 
however, is most fascinating to the average seminarian. He 
learns that Saint Jerome was not a plaster saint and that he 
wrote sharp and mighty prose in a time when there were, fortu- 
nately, no laws for libel. His Latin is easier to follow than the 
verbal excursions of Saint Augustine. Saint Jerome knew his 
classics; he even blamed himself for loving them too well. But, 
despite all, he provides a good transition from classical litera- 
ture to patristic Latin. When time allows, an effort is made to 


study some selections from Saint Jerome’s commentaries that 
are used in the Breviary. The text used here consistently is The 
Letters of Saint Jerome. edited by James Duff (Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan Limited, 1954). 


READINGS IN SAINT AUGUSTINE 


The course in Saint Augustine continued for a time to be 
occupied largely with readings in De Civitate Dei, selected from 
the Migne series and mimeographed. Further readings were 
taken from Ennarationes in Psalmos and Tractatus in Joannis 
Evangelium. The latter were also selected from Migne. One 
year the professor experimented and taught the Confessiones 
of Saint Augustine instead of De Civitate Dei. The innovation 
was very well received. Now, we alternate between the De 
Civitate Dei and the Confessiones. When there is a demand 
by a majority of the students for one or the other work the pre- 
ferred one is read. We keep a supply of both works on hand 
but try to anticipate our text needs by pre-registration. For the 
text in De Civitate Dei now we use Introduction to Saint Augus- 
tine’s The City of God by R. H. Barrow (London: Faber and 
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Faber, Limited, 1950). For the text in Confessiones we have 
used The Confessions of St. Augustine by Campbell and McGuire 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931) and also S. Aurelii Augus- 
tini Confessionum Libri XIII, edited by Joseph Capello (Rome: 
Marietti, 1948). The latter edition has a larger selection of 
readings. 


READINGS IN SAINT AMBROSE 


The course in Saint Ambrose continues to be a study of his 
letters, scriptural commentary and hymns. The first part of the 
course is a study of Saint Ambrose and his times with concen- 
tration on Letters 17, 21, and 51 selected from the Migne series. 
This is followed by a study of selections from Book Two and 
Book Five of the Expositio Evangelii in Lucam taken from 
Migne. The last part of the course involves a study of Early 
Christian Hymnody with emphasis on some of the fourteen 
hymns ascribed to Saint Ambrose. Those generally read in- 
clude: Aeterne rerum conditor, Splendor paternae gloriae, 
Aeterna Christi munera, Deus creator omnium, Nunc sancte nobis 
spiritus, Rector potens verax deus, and Rerum Deus tenax vigor. 
As time allows, we read selections from Evangeliorum libri quat- 
tuor done in poetic form by Juvencus, parts of Liber cathemeri- 
non by Prudentius Clemens, selections from the Carmina of 
Paulinus of Nola and finally, the Carmen Paschale and Hymnus 
IT of the fifth century writer Sedulius. The hymns of Saint Am- 
brose are taken from Analecta hymnica medii aevi as given in 
C. Blume-G. M. Dreves, 1907. All the other selections are 
taken from the Migne series or the Corpus scriptorum ecclesi- 
asticorum Latinorum. Among the many secondary sources avail- 
able for consultation by the students in the class on Saint Am- 
brose we generally include: Cayre, Manual of Patrology; Kuhn- 
muench, Early Christian Latin Poets; and Raby, A History of 
Christian Latin Poetry. 


READINGS IN SAINT GREGORY AND SAINT LEO 


The course in Saint Gregory begins with Books I, II, and IV 
of Regula Pastoralis, taken from the Migne series. The rest of 
the course is made up of selected Letters and Sermons of Saint 
Leo the Great also taken from Migne. Letters of the latter 
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which are read include numbers 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, and 
31. Considerable time is spent on Letter 28, which is com- 
monly called The Tome because of its tremendous importance 
as a doctrinal formula and is perhaps the most celebrated docu- 
ment of Christian antiquity. It was not merely considered a 
powerful document against the heresy of Eutyches but it was 
repeatedly included in professions of faith and read publicly 
at the Divine Office in Advent in monasteries. It was held in 
reverence almost on a par with Holy Scripture itself. Sermons 
of Saint Leo read in this course include numbers 3, 21, 40, 42, 
51, 58, 59, 73, 75, and 82. Among secondary sources available 
for further reading we include Bardenhewer’s Patrology; Faltoe’s 
The Letters and Sermons of Leo the Great; Grisar’s History of 
Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages; and Hughes’ A History 
of the Church. 


MEDIEVAL LATIN 


In addition to these course offerings in the junior and senior 
year of Latin study, we offer a semester course in Medieval 


Latin. The course covers approximately the period from 500 
to 800. Selections have been taken from the Migne’s collec- 
tion, Corpus scriptorum ecclasiasticorum Latinorum, Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, Acta sanctorum, and Analecta hymnica 
medii aevi. Some of the authors read are Boethius, Cassiodorus, 
Saint Benedict, Saint Gregory of Tours, Saint Gregory the Great, 
Fortunatus, Saint Isidore, Aldhelm, Saint Boniface, Saint Bede, 
Blessed Alcuin, and Paul the Deacon. We have experimented 
with a second semester of Medieval Latin covering the period 
from 800 to 1300. The material available for reading in medieval 
authors is almost limitless. However, we feel that it is more 
profitable for our seminarians to concentrate on the principal 
Church Fathers. 


VALUE IN CONTINUING LATIN 


We are aware that in some seminaries the formal study of 
Latin ceases for the seminarian after his sixth year. We do not 
believe that they should quit their formal study of Latin just 
when they have become able to profit by wide readings and 
really enjoy authors. They should learn to appreciate the litera- 
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ture available in the patristics and read it in the original. With- 
out exaggerating we can say that most of our seminarians read 
Church Fathers with zest. 

Perhaps we ought to say at least a few words about what our 
students read immediately preceding the courses in Church Fath- 
ers. Most of our seminarians do a double major in philosophy 
and Latin. Because of the latter it is almost essential that we 
present a survey of classical authors and their works. We do 
this in Sixth Year Latin (sophomore year in college). As a text 
we first used the two-volume A Survey of Classical Roman 
Literature by Lockwood (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), 
but now we have settled on Selections from Latin Prose and 
Poetry by Harrington and Scott (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1933). 
The latter is a one-volume survey that is covered in a two- 
semester course. The sampling of authors is good. There is 
always a problem of selection when one compiles survey or 
anthology type texts. Preferences are so varied. Our professors 


of the Sixth Latin Course seem to prefer the latter text mentioned. 


CHURCH FATHERS IN GREEK 


In this article we are concerned, principally, with Latin 
Church Fathers, but a comment about Greek Church Fathers 
is in order. The Church Fathers in Greek are not neglected. 
We read the Martyrdom of Saint Polycarp with a text taken from 
Funk’s Patres Apostolici published at Tubingen in 1901. We also 
read The Didache using a text taken from Lightfoot’s The 
Apostolic Fathers published in London in 1907. Selected Ser- 
mons of Saint Gregory Nazianzen taken from Migne are read in 
our advanced Greek courses and also some selections from Saint 
Cyril of Jerusalem. Our students consider these readings de- 
sirable variety for reading in upper Greek courses. Most of 
them read some Homer, Plato, Lysias, Demosthenes, and 
Sophocles. 

Our problem with Greek courses is that some ordinaries have 
been inclined to exempt some of their seminarians because of 
special circumstances from studying Greek although the Holy See 
has prescribed what is to be taught in seminaries. Some pastors 
also have discouraged seminarians of their acquaintance from 
studying Greek. In our seminary it becomes rather embarrass- 
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ing for a seminarian in the Scripture classes if he does not know 
some Greek because he had previous training elsewhere. The 
professors in Scripture quote the original text in Greek and use 
this as the basis for exegesis. Seminarians are expected to have 
the Greek text and to be able to use it. 

Protestant seminaries, particularly those of Lutheran Synods, 
carry on the good tradition for the study of Greek. It seems to 
us that Catholic seminaries have a duty to maintain the tradi- 
tion also. The substitution of the so-called practical courses for 
the study of Greek is open to argument. 


A Catholic Negro, public school principal in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, Mrs. Gladys D. Woods, and a Catholic jurist, 
Judge Collins J. Seitz of Wilmington, Delaware, were given the 
1954 James J. Hoey Awards for promoting the cause of inter- 


racial justice. Presentation of the awards was made in New 
York City last month. Judge Seitz presided at the Delaware 
case on school segregation which was one of several cases de- 
cided by the U.S. Supreme Court in its historic anti-segrega- 
tion ruling handed down last May 17. In deciding the case in 
the State court, Judge Seitz held that segregation in itself con- 
stitutes inferior education for Negro children. 

The Pittsburgh Courier, largest Negro weekly in the nation, 
observed last month in one of its editorials that the leader- 
ship taken by Catholic schools in southern States in the inter- 
gration of Negro pupils following the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision banning segregation in the nation’s public schools was 
“most heartening” and added that it “sets the pace for that sec- 
tion” of the country. 

Because students went on strike, Greenbrier Countv, West 
Virginia, last month postponed integration. About 300 of the 
440 pupils at White Sulphur Springs High School went on strike 
when twenty-five Negroes enrolled. The county board of educa- 
tion called off its attempts at integration and ordered Negro 
pupils back to Negro schools, 


ROLE OF THE SPEECH CLINIC 
IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


SISTER M, CLARE EDWARD, O.S.F.* 


A child without any speech came to the College of St. Francis 
Speech Department in the spring of 1945. Her teachers and 
parents wanted her to learn to speak. With this request and a 
senior student’s study of the speech of one hundred second grade 
children in a local parochial school, the Speech Clinic of the 
College of St. Francis was born. Now nine years old the Speech 
Clinic has grown and continues to expand with each successive 
semester. 


THE “WHY” OF A SPEECH CLINIC 
“But why have a speech clinic in a Catholic college?” you 
ask. There are two main reasons: to provide teacher-training 
with a background of Catholic philosophy in the branch of spe- 
cial education known as speech therapy and to give speech 
therapy to individuals with defective speech in our college, 
academy, novitiate, Joliet parochial schools and community. 


With respect to the first purpose it is vitally important that 
the educational problems of the day be met at the time they 
develop. Speech problems constitute one of our present edu- 
cational problems; according to Ollie Backus in her book Speech 
in Education, 15 to 25 per cent of the total of the elementary 
school population has a speech problem.! Secular education 
faces the situation by preparing special teachers in speech ther- 
apy against the erroneous philosophical background painted by 
John Dewey and his associates.” 

When a Catholic student of college age desires to assist in 
meeting the educational problem of defective speech, should 
we force him to seek secular education because we do not offer 
him the preparation on the Catholic campus? Souls redeemed 


*Sister M. Clare Edward, O.S.F., is instructor in s and director 
of the Speech Clinic at the College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois. 

1 Ollie L. Backus, Speech in Education (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1943), p. 21. 

2P. C. Reinert, “Deweyism: the Modern Philosophy of Education and 
the Catholic Student in a Secular University,” Catholic School Journal, 
XLII (January, 1952), 13-16. 
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by Jesus Christ are too precious to be thus thrown into danger. 
We know the answer to the question of speech therapy on the 
secular campus for the Catholic student is “No.” Catholic edu- 
cation—one area for actual Catholic Action—has the obligation 
to help the Church “restore all things in Christ.” 

Shall speech therapy be excluded from making its important 
contribution to the restoration of “all things in Christ?” The 
College of St. Francis has replied in the negative. As more text- 
books come from the secular authors in the field of speech ther- 
apy, the necessity for bringing Christ’s light and Catholic 
philosophy into the field becomes more apparent; this fact was 
stressed at the 1952 workshop on Special Education held at Cath- 
olic University. 

Although trained teachers in the field of speech correction are needed 
immediately in the parochial school systems, care should be taken that 
future teachers are trained in Catholic colleges and universities. Often 
the training provided in non-Catholic colleges and universities and the text 
books used in the area of speech correction are based on behavioristic and 
materialistic philosophy and psychology.’ 


As for the second aim of providing a means of speech therapy 


for those in need, the necessity for speech rehabilitation for 
those with speech problems has been pointed out by Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Jenks, associate secretary of the newly-organized De- 
partment of Special Education of the N.C.E.A., Washington, 
D.C., in a number of Catholic periodicals. 

In view of his defective speech, the child thus handicapped 
can never become the articulate Catholic who is in such de- 
mand today. Of itself speech therapy will not make the speech 
defective articulate, but at least it is a means without which 
he is bound to be inarticulate. Moreover, the speech therapist, 
as any teacher, works directly against the effects of original 
sin. Overcoming another defect in his wounded nature, the 


3 William F. Jenks, Special Education of the Exceptional Child (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1953), p. 137. 

4 ,. “The Exceptional Child in Catholic Education,” Bulletin 
National Catholic Educational Association, L (May, 1954), 7-21. 

5 . “Parochial Schools and Special Education,” American Ecclesi- 
astical Review, CXXVII (September, 1952), 211-216. 

8 , “Church and Special Education,” American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, CXXIII (August, 1950), 137-144. 
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child with rehabilitated speech has a slightly more perfect na- 
ture upon which to build the supernatural structure of sanctify- 
ing grace. 

Similar to many other areas, the parochial school children of 
Joliet, Illinois, where the College of St. Francis is located, do 
not receive speech therapy in the elementary and secondary 
schools at the present time. Numerous calls to our clinic from 
parents and teachers make the speech needs of children and 
students known to us. Often it is necessary to place names on 
a waiting list. Asa child or adult completes his clinical sessions, 
room is made for one more among those receiving actual ther- 
apy. Each month sees names on a waiting list; each semester 
counts another group of the speech-rehabilitated. 

And now that I have told you “why” the speech clinic, let 
me tell you the “what” in equipment of our clinic. 


THE “WHAT” OF THE SPEECH CLINIC 


After school each day and on Saturday the children coming 
for speech therapy are handled in any room available in the 
Speech Department. However, there is one room especially 
equipped and called the Student Therapist’s Workshop. This 
room is scheduled for speech therapy only. Of course, it has 
a history. Originally it was known as the equipment room. 
When we began to use it as a temporary speech clinic, it had 
archery targets, pingpong tables, and storage cabinets lining its 
walls. Because no one ever saw this room, its plaster had not 
been touched for a number of years. Teaching under these 
conditions lasted only one year. Since the clinic proved its 
value to college students and those receiving therapy, the neces- 
sary steps of decoration were undertaken. Now the walls have 
been plastered and painted a light shade of pink. 

The attic storage room was relieved of two round mahogany 
dining tables which were cut down to a height of eighteen 
inches—made to order for pre-school and primary children. 
The small chairs around these two tables were donated from 
the kindergartens of two of the local missions taught by Sisters 
of our community. 

Formerly one of the organ rooms had a five-foot sound cabinet 
connected with our radio studios, After it was disconnected 
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the cabinet stool idle for several years. Thrown on its side and 
covered by a cotton pad concealed with a coverlet, circus animal 
designed, the radio sound cabinet now serves ideally as a relaxa- 
tion table for spastics, stutterers, and others who show signs of 
tension. 

On the wall, at the proper level for seated children, is a mirror 
which was also lying idle in the attic; three to four children can 
use the mirror at one time. A large portion of most of the chil- 
dren’s lessons is spent here observing and imitating the mouth 
molds and tongue movements of the speech therapist. 

Add an unused bookcase to the above mentioned tables, chairs, 
sound cabinet, and mirror, and you have the C. S. F. Speech 
Clinic—first edition. However, new equipment was also con- 
sidered. 

Along one entire side of the speech clinic is a specially built 
tall book case with two open shelves. Here are kept therapeutic 
objects, such as puppets, games, household articles, picture books, 
modeling clay and finger paints to be utilized with various age 
levels and types of speech problems. Each space on the shelves 
is labeled, and therapists who use materials are requested to 
return whatever they use to proper sections. The collection of 
practice material has become quite extensive through annual ad- 
ditions, largly donated by interested friends of the clinic. At 
one end of this particular case we have two albums of children’s 
records, for music is quite valuable in relaxation, rhythm, and 
listening for specific sounds on records with spoken portions. 

More expensive equipment, but essential if you intend to go 
into the business quite seriously, are the tape and disc record- 
ers, auditory amplifier, and audiometer. Each of these items 
was budgeted and purchased a year apart. 

The audiometer to be used for clinical tests of hearing was 
bought this semester. Each child will be given a routine hear- 
ing check as part of his admission tests. With any child who 
shows a loss in ability to hear, we will recommend a complete 
check by an otologist. During speech therapy with the hard- 
of-hearing and deaf child we use the auditory amplifier to raise 
the intensity level of sound, thus providing another means of 
improving such a child’s ability to communicate through speech. 

Tape recordings are made for immediate play back. For fil- 
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ing records as a part of the case history and to ascertain progress 
of therapy, the disc recorder comes into play. 

This year we are also adding a new file cabinet, since the de- 
partmental files are no longer adequate for the bulging clinical 
records. 


THE “HOW OF THE SPEECH CLINIC 


Another phase of speech therapy remains to be told—and that 
is the “how” or the method of functioning. 

Two members of the college faculty—one of whom is a mem- 
ber of the American Speech and Hearing Association, the pro- 
fessional organization of speech therapists in the United States— 
administer actual speech therapy and supervise the work of 
student speech therapists. 

This past semester of the scholastic year 1953-54, six student 
therapists and the two faculty members met fifty-five persons 
ranging in age from two and one-half years to fifty-five years, 
for a weekly lesson of one-half hour to forty-five minutes in 
length. Student therapists must be enrolled in the speech patho- 
logy and correction courses of the current semester in order to 
qualify for practice teaching in the speech clinic. 

Two seniors who graduated in June 1954 and specialized in 
speech correction undertook as their thesis project a “Speech 
Survey of the Joliet Parochial Schools.” The results of this 
thesis were presented at the annual Joliet Diocesan Educational 
Meeting held at the College of St. Francis, on September 2, 
1954. Before undertaking this survey the two students con- 
tacted the Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Wagner, superintendent 
of education in the Joliet Diocese, to ascertain his opinion. Mon- 
signor Wagner gave his wholehearted approval and urged all 
the schools under his jurisdiction in the city of Joliet to co- 
operate. 

The types of cases manifested by the present case load of 
fifty-five include articulatory problems, stuttering, voice dis- 
orders, and the speech of those with cerebral palsy, cleft palate, 
and hearing loss. All of these are admitted in order to benefit 
by therapy and enable students to observe the various categories 
of speech problems studied theoretically in lecture periods and 
reading assignments. 
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In the rehabilitation of defective speech we like to remem- 
ber we are assisting a person with defective speech—not merely 
to concentrate on the speech which is defective. A thorough 
understanding of this word person is essential to the rehabilita- 
tion program. We can look upon person as meaning nothing 
more than a bundle of nerves and muscles clicking together; 
this is the “Dewey” concept of person. Then we would care 
only about readjusting muscular movements and retiming nerve 
reactions to attain bettter speech for communication with fel- 
lowmen only. Or we can recognize in person a child of God 
whose gift of speech has been impaired; with the grace of God 
and human effort we may be able to accomplish our aim—im- 
proved speech whose highest use is the glorification of God; and 
in the light of this primary function, communication with our 
fellowmen takes a secondary place. 


A CASE STUDY 

Having told you the “why,” “what,” and “how” of our speech 
clinic, I will conclude this “birds-eye” presentation with one of 
the “success” stories that generally follow speech therapy. Be- 
cause of some physical limitation, not all cases can be complete- 
ly rehabilitated to the point of the layman’s concept of “normal” 
speech; but there is seldom a patient who gives the co-operation 
of his will immediately or following proper mental hygiene, 
that does not show a degree of improvement. 

Let me tell you about “Mariella” whose name is fictitious for 
obvious reasons. She entered the College of St. Francis as a 
freshman and was administered the regular speech proficiency 
test given to all incoming freshmen. In the sweep test a def- 
inite lateral lisp was recognized. Therefore, this girl was asked 
to return to the clinic for a diagnostic examination. 

From these further tests it was revealed there was no physi- 
cal reason for the lateral lisp; no one in her environment had 
ever had a lateral lisp; a definite psychological condition was 
determined: “Mariella” was an adopted child and had been made 
to feel she was not intellectually capable of competing with 
other children. Undoubtedly the lisp was an unconscious means 
of compensation. 

A regular program of speech re-education and mental hygiene 
was inaugurated. The progress record shows the folowing: 


i 
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November—production of (s) in isolation; December—incorpo- 
ration of (s) in initial position of words; January—use of (s) in 
medial position in words; February—production of (s) in final 
position of words; March—employed (s) in all position in words 
in controlled reading; April—carried correct performance of (s) 
into conversational situations; May—dismissed from speech 
clinic. 

At the beginning of this program this individual was helped 
to realize the extent of her problem, but was not inclined to 
expend the necessary time in practicing; moreover, she was 
prone to discouragement. Repeated encouragement alone en- 
abled her to continue her exercises and to make the necessary 
adjustments in attitude toward her problem. 

In an autobiography, which she wrote for her college English 
class, she pointed out that she never knew in high school why 
the boys and girls laughed at her when she recited; it was not 
until she was able to hear a recording of her defective speech 
that she was aware of the reason. 

By April when “Mariella” had improved to the point where 
she could consistently produce a satisfactory sound of (s) in 
conversation, she chanced to meet a young gentleman with whom 
she had gone to elementary school; he remarked to her that 
there was something different about her speech and that he 
liked the change. This was perhaps the most important part 
of her re-education, since it rewarded her for her effort and 
proved conclusively that the time had been well spent. 

Through this one brief case history, the fact of personality de- 
velopment as well as speech rehabilitation which follows a pro- 
gram of speech therapy is evident. 


Microfilm copies of all basic scripts in English which are used 
by the Voice of America in developing its daily programs of 
news and commentary for radiocast throughout the world in 
thirty--four different languages are now available to the public, 
according to the U.S. Information Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 


LAY TEACHER MORALE 
IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


HAROLD GLUCK* 


Within the next twenty years, indications seem to predict 
an unprecedented growth in the Catholic school system. It 
will far outstrip parochial school systems of other faiths. While 
there are many sound reasons for this state of affairs, we can 
point to three conditions which are the causes. 


CAUSES OF INCREASED ENROLLMENT 


First, there is the increasing population, and that means a 
larger and larger number of Catholic children to be educated. 
In regard to an increased Catholic population, it must be realized 
that there is also an increasing number of converts to swell the 
ranks, Second, we have more and more of our population go- 
ing to school. Education is now being regarded as a definite 
necessity. From the professional point of view, it is impossible 
to engage in medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, accounting, 
without a sound preliminary educational background as well as 
advanced studies. And business and industry today demand 
help who have been given at least a high school education. 
Third, the attitude towards Catholic schools is undergoing a 
change. The right of a parent to make the decision as to the 
type of school the child is to attend is being recognized. We 
are going to have in this country a dual school system—parochial 
and public. Perhaps it is a symptom of the times and conditions 
of a troubled world, but more parents want a religious education 
and background in a school system for their children. 

All this means that more and more teachers will be needed 
in the Catholic school system. At present we have a drastic 
shortage of teachers in the public school system. My interest 
centers around the fact that more and more lay teachers will 
be employed, and in most cases, they will work side by side 
with members of the various religious orders. There are con- 
ditions similar both to the Catholic school system and the pub- 


*Harold Gluck, Ph.D., is a public school teacher in New York City. 
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lic school system, and hence each can learn and profit from the 
other's experiences—and, perhaps, sufferings. Having spent 
more than a quarter of a century teaching in public schools, 
elementary and high, I have come into contact with many teach- 
ers and have observed them inside and outside of schools. What 
are the conditions that will keep morale high? What are the 
conditions that tend to lower morale? What I have now to 
say is addressed to every teacher and supervisor in the Catholic 
school system. 


SALARY AND PROMOTION SCHEDULES 


One of the greatest worries of teachers centers around money. 
That problem is not peculiar to members of the teaching pro- 
fession. You will find business men as well as professional men 
always talking about money. “Money,” remarked my philos- 
ophical friend, “is said to be at the root of all evil. But some- 
how they forgot to mention that the lack of money is also the 
root of a lot of evil.” A salary schedule should be set which will 


enable a teacher to maintain a family and live decently without 
constant worry about the budget. I regret to say that most of 
my friends and acquaintances are holding down at least two jobs 
during the teaching semester and one during the summer vaca- 
tion period. With fatigue and worry as close companions, 
morale goes down. In addition, the teaching spirit suffers and 
relations between teachers become strained. The teacher who 
sells insurance is angry because his colleagues won't take polli- 
cies from him; the teacher who practices law goes around the 
school for cases; the real estate agent wants you to buy a house 
from him; the teacher who runs a hotel is angry because you do 
not spend summers at his place; the one who runs a summer 
day camp becomes overinquisitive about your children; and the 
teacher who sells cars wants you to trade yours in for a new 
model. The school becomes a market place. Therefore, let it 
be said that for morale to be high in the Catholic school system, 
salaries must be high. And no nonsense about “prestige and 
glory of work” as an excuse for a threadbare suit! 

A sensible system of promotions and opportunities for advance- 
ment must be held out to teachers in the Catholic school system. 
For the system is still being run by human beings and they are 
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capable of all the errors of mortal man. Even an unfounded 
rumor that “pull” was being used can do much harm to morale. 
Promotions should be on a basis open to all—whether by com- 
petitive examination, length of service, or graduate work taken. 
Encouragement should also be given to the teacher who wishes 
to further his own growth in educational and professional courses. 
Sabbatical leaves should be granted regularly. 


SHARING BURDEN IN ASSIGNMENTS 


There are many assignments that must be handled by teachers 
outside of the classroom. I refer to lunchroom duty, study 
hall care, hall patrol, office duty, clubs, teams, and school musi- 
cals and plays as well as charitable benefits. These assignments . 
should preferably be rotated and a list made public so each 
teacher knows no exemptions are being made on a basis of 
favoritism. When, by the necessity of the case, members of a 
religious order teaching side by side with lay teachers, are ex- 
empted from some special assignment, then a compensation is 
to be made to the teachers concerned. The other teachers should 
take up some burden from the shoulders of the lay teachers to 
even up the situation. It is tragic but true that some people 
can worm themselves into positions whereby they convince the 
powers that be that they are absolutely essential to the system. 
This is a fiction that should be demolished. The Catholic school 
system is surely by its nature designed to live longer than any 
mortal, and hence no mortal is essential for its existence. 


SUPPORT IN DISCIPLINE 


As any given school becomes larger, the discipline problems in 
handling students increase. The administrative office must stand 
squarely behind the teachers. When it is necessary to send for 
parents, they are to be summoned. Rowdiness in any form is 
not to be tolerated. The Catholic school system has one weapon 
not available to the public school system. It simply may re- 
fuse to keep on its rolls any student not measuring up to moral 
or scholastic standards. But, by the age qualifications in the 
education laws of the different states, students must be kept 
in schools until they reach a given age or for some reason be- 
come a menace to the safety of others. Morale is high when 
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the teacher feels he has the backing of the school authorities in 


any given case. 
FREEDOM OUTSIDE SCHOOL 


Insofar as religion and moral standards are concerned the 
teachers in the Catholic school system must be beyond re- 
proach. But how much leeway should be given to their actions 
on the outside? One can state as a general rule that any teacher 
should be able to live his life as any other individual. But must 
he or she conform to the mores ot a given community? When 
my children wanted to learn to roller-skate, I put on roller 
skates and want a-skating with them on the city streets. Many 
parents thought this was a wonderful idea. But suppose some 
of them didn't and called up the school? Should the disdain 
of the neighbors have any influence? ‘That's a tough question 
to answer and will give a lot of headaches. Especially when 
three parents who go to cocktail parties themselves complain 
that Miss X was seen at a certain place. In Catholic philosophy 
we do have moral standards and they derive from the moral 


law. What is right or wrong is not a question to be settled by 
emotions or by a balance of votes. For high morale, the teacher 
should live his life without any pressure group or person trying 
to tell him what to do so long as said teacher is a moral person. 


RIGHT TO TENURE 


The rights of a teacher in regard to tenure of office should be 
clearly stated and made part of a legal contract. The teacher 
in the Catholic school system can't help but take a peep at 
the tenure rights of teachers in the public school system. The 
method of discharge, the right to hearings, the presentation of 
claims, and the laying off of teachers according to seniority 
should be definitely part of a way to keep teacher morale high. 
The number of days of sick leave, vacation periods, and sab- 
batical leaves should also be clearly stated. In addition a sound 
actuarial pension system must be in effect. “Over the hill to 
the poorhouse” should not be the end of the rainbow for teach- 
ers. The attitude of Catholic jurists and writers on labor is well 
known. Teachers are workers and deserve the same minimum 
protection given to other workers. 
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Some set-up should be made for hearing and studying teach- 
ers’ grievances. And it must be such that there is no thought 
of reprisals. As long as teachers are humans they will have 
kicks. Morale is heightened when they are given a chance to 
air these kicks. Sometimes the red tape in a large school gets 
so unbearable it almost takes up all the energy. What is left for 
the teaching? 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUPERVISION 


The relationship between supervisor and teacher must be on 
a sound sensible level. It is not the function of the supervisor 
to try to remake a teacher according to the suyervisor’s concepts. 
For if this were so, you would get chaos every time a new 
supervisor came into office. The supervisor is there to help 
the teacher do a good job and then a better job. His duty is to 
give sound constructive advice and praise when earned, but at 
all times to respect the integrity and scholarship of the teacher. 

When morale falls in a nation, that country is doomed. When 
it falls in any school system, then that school system is headed 
for the rocks and disaster. Let us keep it high in the Catholic 
school system. 


Two service academies are turning to the College Entrance 
Examination Board tests for use in the selection of cadets. The 
newly-formed U.S. Air Force Academy will require the CEEB 
tests of all apnlicants beginning with its first class to enter in 
July, 1955. The U.S. Military Academy will use them begin- 
ning with the class entering in July, 1956. Candidates for both 
academies will be tested at the Board’s regular March series. 
In associating with the College Board program, officials of the 
two academies stressed their interest in maintaining close con- 
tact with civilian education throughout the country, particularly 
at the secondarv level. West Point will abandon its own series 
of tests, which have heen the primary avenue of entrance since 


the Academy’s establishment. 
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AND SO HELP YOUTH 


SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D.* 


In recent years teen-age “hoodlums” have received much pub- 
licity from the press because of their deeds of vandalism in many 
of our large cities. Authorities, parental, educational, civic, and 
spiritual, have noted with dismay the force that pressure groups 
are exerting on boys and girls who are products of our homes 
and schools. In almost every instance, the statement can be 
applied: “Teamwork does it!” The desire to belong to a group 
is a natural craving of the adolescent. If the forces of evil can 
utilize this drive, intrinsic to youth, to execute the designs of 
Satan, the apostolate of souls can likewise capitalize on team- 
work to realize the will of God. Just as pressure will impel the 
vacillating youth to do evil deeds, so pressure can constrain him 
to perform good actions. 


NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING OF YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


Educators and parents who are intensely interested in the 
welfare of the young, might do well to investigate the philoso- 
phy of such movements as the Young Christian Students. Too 
often, because of lack of knowledge and understanding of the 
aims and possibilities of such movements, we condemn or hinder 
students, religious educators, and clergy in their efforts to foster 
the growth of a more vital Christian living through the tech- 
nique of apostolic teamwork. By such action we also unwit- 
tingly place obstacles to the fulfillment of the counsels of the 
Holy Fathers who have unceasingly, since the time of Pius X, 
issued the call to the laity to advance the cause of Christ in 
the milieu of which they are a part. 

In Christ in Our Brethren, Father Plus, S.J., writes apropos 
the unity which Catholics should have in their efforts to bring 
about the reign of Christ in the hearts of men that acquaintance 
with the many activities of the Siystical Body of Christ is a 
good thing, but sharing in them is still better. “Anyone,” he 


*Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D., is on the staff of Central Catholic High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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states, “who has ever reflected upon the waste of Catholic ener- 
gies will yearn for a little more co-operation and mutual under- 
standing, and will feel regretful that a certain type of individual- 
ism should sometimes form a hindrance to work in common for 
the Church.” 


The phrase “Catholic Action” is liable to convey a very hazy 
connotation to those who are unacquainted with the specific 
apostolic movements which have been formed to fight secular- 
ism. The Young Christian Students is the student division of 
the specialized lay apostolic movements. It has for its purpose 
the aim to “help all students to find true happiness—the real 
happiness of doing God’s will.” The Y.C.S. group operates on 
both secondary and college levels, and in some areas in the 
elementary grades. For the young man or woman who cannot 
attend college, the Young Christian Worker section has been 
formed. Using the same fundamental techniques, the Christian 
Family Action has been inaugurated to foster happier family 
life. Thus the apostolic work begun by the student in the days 
of his formal education need not be interrupted with the close 
of his school life. 


VALUES OF Y.C.S. MOVEMENT 


Parents whose children belong to the Y.C.S. will derive from 
such membership an incalculable aid in fulfilling their weighty 
duties and responsibilities as fathers and mothers. By encourag- 
ing the establishment of such a section in their environment, 
they will experience greater effectiveness in their own efforts at 
guidance of their offsping. Educators will discover that the 
techniques used in the Y.C.S. group meetings will bolster up 
and run parallel with their own methods to form of their stu- 
dents articulate Christian young men and women. As Father 
Plus says, “It would be so easy to meet together and discuss 
initiatives and pool efforts.” He speaks also of the irresistible 
force inherent in teamwork when the members are ready to 
efface themselves if others are likely to do better and more fruit- 
ful work. He urges friendly understanding of the young, a 
mark of approval, a piece of advice, an effort to help forward 
some enterprise and instil confidence. 

It is amazing at times to note how much students help one 
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another to attain mental and spiritual maturity. Attendance at 
informal Y.C.S. group meetings or Study Day discussions can 
convince even the most skeptical adult that adolescents are more 
earnest in their pursuit of truth than we give them credit for. 
It is also brought home to us that the young have an incredible 
influence over their own, and can achieve results which we of 
the older generation find difficult to accomplish. Moreover, 
to refuse our co-operation in the establishing and fostering of 
Y.C.S. sections is to leave untried a most potent form of guid- 
ance and counsel. 

Through the help of Y.C.S. leaders who give themselves gen- 
erously and unstintingly to help other members of the Mystical 
Body, the counselors can make effective contact with all the 
students in the school. The spirit of the organization is Service: 
giving time, energy, talents, whatever they have. One student 
will help the lad who is frustrated because he can’t get his sub- 
jects and wants to quit school, sometimes at the cost of a lower 
grade in his own work—exercising the supernatural virtue of 
charity infused into his soul at Baptism; another gives himself 
as a friend to the backward student who has none. This service, 
which Y.C.S. members try to give, includes help to parents and 
teachers as well, and when this giving is for Christ, it is the 
test of the real member of the Mystical Body. 


Knowledge and conviction imbibed from a study of the New 
Testament results in action which helps to form integrated 
Christian students. The section of the Y.C.S., about seven or 
eight in each group, meets weekly to solve the problems con- 
fronting students in their secularized environment. The meet- 
ing consists of a Gospel Inquiry, Review of the Past Week, and 
a Social Inquiry. Out of the Gospel consideration flows a 
“Gospel resolution,” which helps the students to bring their 
actions and thoughts in line with Christian principles. This prac- 
tice overflows into social action, acts of service, and voluntary 
acts of charity. The Social Inquiry leads to group service di- 
rected toward the improvement of environmental conditions. 

Concentration on the Christ-life can infuse its spirit into all 
phases of student living, curricular and extracurricular. In places 
where the apostolate, begun in the Y.C.S., is continued in the 
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Y.C.W. and C.F.A. groups, much good work can be done in the 
combat with secularism. 


WHAT Y.C.S. MEMBERS THINK OF Y.C.S. 


For a long time I had been wondering how much good comes 
from active membership in the Y.C.S._ I was forced to admire 
the persistent apostolic effort of Sister-workers in the field, yet 
1 was not convinced until I had the opportunity to see a Y.C.S. 
section in action and to hear its members tell what participation 
in the movement had done for them. 

On a hot evening in July of this past summer, a Y.C.S. sec- 
tion of Central Catholic High School in Toledo, Ohio, gave 
me the information that I had been seeking. In an informal 
manner the leader, a June graduate, led the group, assisted by 
the leader of the Gospel discussion, through the agenda of a 
regular meeting: the Gospel and Resolution, the liturgy discus- 
sion, review of the week, and the Social Inquiry. Candor and 
sincerity qualifying the discussion made it come alive as each 
member recorded the Gospel resolution for the week and made 
his contribution to the Social Inquiry. 

Discussions, especially those of immature students, often be- 
come desultory affairs, impractical dreams of “world-reformers.” 
If I had entertained this notion regarding the Y.C.S. before this 
meeting, I certainly lost it during its progress. One of the 
members undertook to tell the large group of religious educa- 
tors in attendance just what the Y.C.S. has done for her. 

The formation which she has received in Y.C.S., the speaker 
said, is invaluable. Looking back over the years that she has 
been a member, she is able to detect the change which gradu- 
ally came about in her attitudes, endeavors, and motives, even 
though she retains many faults. The joy radiated in her counte- 
nance gave conviction to her statement that the members con- 
sider themselves, although very unworthy, privileged to be 
Christ’s instruments in spreading His love. First of all, there is 
a spiritual awakening to the fact that the potentialities of Di- 
vine Grace are not being fully exercised. 

“Y.C.S. is like a camp for toning and developing one’s spiritual 
muscles. With the weekly Gospel discussions, the contacts with 
chaplain and moderator, the apostolic reading and stress on 
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service, I have learned what it means to serve others. It seems 
that I never took much time to figure out ways to help others. 
If the occasion arose and it was convenient, I did my part, but 
not always with the constant reminder which sometimes plagues 
my conscience now when I pass up an opportunity to serve Christ 
in my neighbor—a reminder that as a baptized Christian, I am 
bringing Christ to others in service. As you see, our whole 
theme is service and love, total love of God and giving ourselves 
to others.” 

The young speaker went on to tell how, after having been a 
member for a short time, if one hasn’t been going to Mass fre- 
quently, he will find himself there more often because he real- 
izes his total dependence on God’s help. Through participa- 
tion in the movement, members learn to love the liturgy and the 
missal. The virtues in which the members are chiefly exercised, 
she summed up as: faith in God, in His plans, hope in His ways, 
love of Him, His Church, His people, devotion to His will, per- 
severance, and humility. 

A member of Y.C.S., she observed, finds himself realizing his 
student vocation and his responsibility to the student community. 
He takes an interest in events, he learns how to meet people, 
how to use applied psychology in approaching and dealing with 
them. In all this he attains maturity. 

To the objection that Y.C.S. takes away time from study, the 
speaker stated that if one could see how the mind becomes a 
“perpetual inquiry” and what a “workout” it often gets, he would 
perceive that study and Y.C.S. participation do not really con- 
flict. The Y.C.S. movement, inasmuch as it provides a way of 
life, a way of happiness, a search for truth, contributes to the 
development of a real student—a searcher for truth. 

Speaking to religious educators, among whom were several 
former teachers, she said, “Like all things being a member of 
the Y.C.S. has its ups and downs. But just as you wouldn't 
change your life and our parents wouldn’t change theirs, so we 
wouldn’t change ours, because in any field, the happiness con- 
sists in serving God as He wants us to serve Him.” 


CONCLUSION 


As the speaker ended with these words, I felt that my ob- 
jections had been answered. Not only were they removed, but 
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positive convictions had taken their place. It is evident, also, 
from the spiritual formation that the Y.C.S. gives, and from 
actual observation, that should the movement become wide- 
spread, it will be most productive of vocations for the priyst- 
hood and the religious life. Total dedication to the cause of 
Christ in the religious life or the priesthood can easily be an 
outcome when the heart and mind are so fully dedicated to 
doing God’s Will in whatever sphere He wishes. 

I am convinced that Y.C.S. moderators and teachers, especial- 
ly of religion, English, and social studies, could be a tower of 
strength to each other in the work of the apostolate and of edu- 
cation were they to collaborate and pool their efforts. This 
tower of strength, moreover, could be enhanced manifold in 
effectiveness by the joint work of Y.C.S., Y.C.W., and C.F.A. 
groups in each parish. 


Major questions confronting the delegates to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly at their current meeting are reviewed 
in “Issues before the Ninth General Assembly,” the annual Sep- 
tember edition of International Conciliation, published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Among the issues 
reviewed in the pamphlet’s 128 pages are the Korean settlement, 
regulation of atomic energy, armaments and armed forces, the 
surge of nationalism in Africa and Asia,, and the question of rep- 
resentation of communist China in the United Nations. 


Opportunities to teach English in the secondary schools of 
France are open to American graduate students or secondary 
school teachers of French, it has been announced by the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67 Street, New York City. The 
awards, which cover maintenance and incidental expenses, are 
for the 1955-56 academic year. The closing date for applications is 
January 15, 1955. Applicants must be unmarried and under 
thirty years of age. Other requirements are: (1) US. citizen- 
ship, (2) a bachelor’s degree, (3) a good academic record, (4) 
good knowledge of French, and (5) good health. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


Facrors 1N ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS by Rev. Loras J. 

Watters, S.T.L., Ph.D. 

The purpose of this study was to make a comparison between 
the factor patterns obtained trom a tactor analysis of boys’ and 
girls’ scores on the Mathematics Section of the lowa High School 
Content Examination. Previous studies at the Catholic Uni- 
versity have reported that the factor patterns of intelligence 
test results appear to be essentially the same for the two sexes 
even though boys attain higher scores on some achievement 
tests. These findings suggested that the exploratory method of 
factor analysis would uncover sex differences in the number and 
the extension of the factors required to account for the perform- 
ance of boys and girls on one mathematics test. 

The scores of 205 boys and 283 girls on the mathematics test 
were used to determine the intercorrelations between each 
group’s performance on 45 test items; the resulting two 45 x 45 
matrices were factored by the complete centroid method and 
the extracted factors were rotated to simple structure. The boys’ 
factors were described as: (a) a speed and level of difficulty 
factor, (b) a geometry achievement factor, (c) an algebra 
achievement factor; the girls’ factors were identified as: (a) a 
level of difficulty factor, which appeared to be limited to the ap- 
plication of algebra formulas to geometry problems, (b) a 
restricted geometry achievement factor, (c) an algebra achieve- 
ment factor, (d) a mathematical vocabulary factor. One Spear- 
man g factor was sufficient to account for the intercorrelations 
between the boys’ primary factors; two correlated second-order 
factors were required to account for the common variance of 
the girls’ four primary factors. 

A comparison of the first- and second-order factor structure 
for the two groups indicated that the factor patterns were similar 
in many respects; the differences noted pointed to a greater inte- 


*Information concerning these dissertations may be obtained from 
The Catholic University Press, Administration Building, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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gration of the boys’ abilities. ‘The girls’ achievement factors in 
algebra and geometry displayed a marked discreteness. Thus, 
almost every type of geometry problem included in the test had 
some loading on the boys’ geometry achievement factor; the cor- 
responding factor tor the girls was practically limited to what 
accounted tor the common variance of a distinct type of geometiy 
item. Another notable difference was tound in the appearance 
of a mathematical vocabulary factor for the girls only. 

The findings of the present study were in harmony with the 
previous investigations; a set ot related and more refined mathe- 
matical factors weve added to the broad and general factors 
which the preceding analyses identified. The higher achieve- 
ment of the boys on the mathematics test appeared to be related to 
the better integration of their abilities. 


Tue Sratus or FResHMAN ENcLIsH IN SELUCTED CATHOLIC 
— Co.Leces by Sister M. John Francis Schuh, $.$.N.D., 
Ph.D. 

This dissertation attempts to show how and to what extent 
a selected group of Catholic women’s colleges is preparing 
heterogeneous units of incoming students for a sufticient com- 
petence in English to meet the demands of future college work. 
It describes the types, content, and scope of the freshman Eng- 
lish course in these colleges and the provisions for deficient and 
foreign students. 

The selected colleges included the thirty-four Catholic liberal 
arts colleges for women accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges. The dean of studies, 
the head of the English department, and the freshman English 
teachers were interviewed at each of the colleges. Resulting in- 
formation was indicatd on a checklist. The following general 
areas were covered: aims, writing, reading, speaking, listening, 
critical thinking, subfreshman English courses, testing and place- 
ment of freshman English students, teachers of the freshman 
English course, and the administration of the freshman English 
program. 

The data indicate that the typical freshman English course is 
still largely of the composition-reading type. Some changes have 
taken place in the content and organization of the program 
during the last two decades which reveal an awareness of prob- 
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lems faced by the colleges because of the widely varying aca- 
demic backgrounds of freshmen. The majority of the colleges 
now include practical instruction in the procedures of library 
and research techniques. 

Perhaps the most significant improvement is the flexibility of 
the modern freshman English course, the content of which can 
generally be adjusted to meet the demands of individual stu- : 
dents. It appears, also, that increasing attention is being given 
to the foreign students now found on every campus. Few col- 
leges, however, provide corrective and developmental remedial 
work, probably because of a lack of personnel and adequate 
training of available teachers. Further research and experimen- 
tation are needed in the following areas: textbooks, writing 
laboratories and clinics, regular conferences on theme writing, 
supplementary reading programs, formal communications courses, 
and follow-up of the English performance of upperclassmen. 


VARIATION IN AUTONOMIC FuNcTION As RELATED TO INDIVIDUAL 
DirFERENCES IN TEMPERAMENT by Rey. Richard A. Terry, 
C.S.C., Ph.D. 

This study was designed for the purpose of investigating the 
order underlying a set of related measures of autonomic activity, 
with a view to determining the nature of possible independent 
constitutional factors associated with individual differences in 
traits of temperament. From a population of eighty-five normal 
male college students measurements of thirty-three variables in- 
volving the activity of the autonomic nervous system were ob- 
tained through the simultaneous use of the Lafayette Polygraph 
and the Grass Electroencephalograph. Factor analysis of a 22 
x 22 table of intercorrelations revealed the presence of three 
autonomic factors not previously described in the literature: (1) 
conductance reactivity, (2) heart-period reactivity, and (8) 
blood-pressure reactivity. The study suggests further the con- 
cept of localized autonomic balance in place of the concept of 
generalized autonomic balance which has been assumed by 
previous research in this area. A further correlational study 
failed to reveal any significant relationship between composite 
scores assigned in these factors and measures of the social, psy- 
chomotor and somatotypic aspects of temperament. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


The four American Cardinals and over a hundred Bishops 
have accepted invitations to attend the Marian Convocation at 
The Catholic University of America, November 15 and 16. High- 
light of the convocation will be a Solemn Pontifical Mass to be 
sung on the evening of the sixteenth by His Eminence Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit. The sermon at this 
Mass, which is to be on “The Universal Queenship of Mary,” 
the new feast of Our Lady instituted on November 1, will be 
preached by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Archbishop 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. Special arrangements have been made to seat 3,500 
guests in the university gymnasium for this closing ceremony 
of the two-day tribute to Our Blessed Mother. 

The convocation will open on Monday morning, November 15, 
with a Solemn Pontifical Mass, to be sung in the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception by His Excellency the Most Rev- 
erend Bishop Byran J. McEntegart, Rector of the University. 

Convening to honor our Nation’s Patroness at our national 
Catholic university, on whose campus during the days of the 
convocation work toward the completion of Our Lady’s national 
shrine will be resumed, will be delegates from all over the coun- 
try, representing religious orders and congregations; seminaries, 
universities, colleges, and high schools; diocesan school systems 
and national educational associations; Mariological and theo- 
logical associations; the Government of the United States and 
of the District of Columbia, and the Diplomatic Corps ac- 
credited to the United States. 


Three Catholics were among the forty-eight notables who re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Columbia University at its third 
and final Bicentennial Convocation last month. They are Kon- 
rad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
who received the degree of Doctor of Laws; Etienne Henri Gil- 
son, professor of philosophy at the University of Toronto, and 
Gabriela Mistral, Chilean petess and winner of the 1945 Nobel 
Prize for Literature, both of whom received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters. 
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This year’s national collegiate debate topic drew sharp pro- 
tests from Catholic college groups last month. The topic, which 
is selected by the Speech Association of America and debated 
by member colleges all over the country, is: “Resolved that the 
United States should extend diplomatic recognition to the com- 
munist government of China.” The objections raised against 
the topic are that it is impossible for a Catholic team to argue 
that Red China should be admitted, and then it offers great 
possibilities for the communists. Participation in the Associa- 
tion’s contests requires one debating team from each college to 
defend admission of Red China. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has urged its 165 
affiliated colleges and universities to refuse to take part in any 
debates on the topic. Last month, the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students began a poll of its affiliated units to 
find out what position they are taking on the subject. Action 
was taken late in the month by the Ohio-Kentucky NFCCS re- 
gional group. voting in a meeting at Cincinnati that a substitute 
topic be used temporarily by its member universities and col- 
leges, namely: “Resolved that the United States Congress should 
repeal the McCurran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act.” 
Msgr. Edward A. Freking, national secretary of the Catholic 
Students’ Missien Crusade, recommended that if the Speech 
Association’s topic is not changed, all colleges and universities 
affiliated with CSMC refuse to participate in this year’s intercol- 
legiate debate tournaments. 

In a debate held last month in Jersey City, New Jersey, on 
the topic, “The permanent exclusion of communist China from 
the United Nations would be a negation of the purpose of that 
organization,” a team from St. Peter's College, opposing the 
admission of Red China, defeated a team from Oxford University 
arguing in favor of admission. The panel of three judges voted 
unanimously for St. Peter’s. The Oxford men are on a tour of 
thirty-six colleges and universities. One member of the two-man 
team is on the national speakers panel of the Conservative 
Party in England. The two St. Peter’s men were on the four- 
man team which last December won first place in New York 
University’s Hall of Fame Debate Tournament, defeating twenty- 
eight Eastern colleges and universities. 
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Ford Foundation Foreign Study and Research Fellowship 
competition for the academic year 1955-56 have been announced. 
The awards, which will be made in April and May, 1955, are 
for study and research dealing with three areas: Africa, Asia 
and the Near East, and Soviet Russian and Eastern Europe. 
The fellowships, covering from one to three years of post-grad- 
uate work either in the United States or abroad, are designed 
to provide training for persons at a variety of academic and pro- 
fessional levels. Students just beginning their graduate work 
may apply, as well as advanced scholars. A limited number of 
awards will be made to persons of recognized competence out- 
side of academic fields. Applicants should not ordinarily be over 
forty years of age, and age limits of thirty and thirty-five apply 
to certain of the Soviet and East European Area fellowships. 
The deadline for filing applications is January 7, 1955. Details 
and application forms may be obtained from The Ford Founda- 
tion, Foreign Study and Research Fellowship Program, 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Catholic University’s Department of Education enrollment 
this year is up approximately 36 per cent above what it was in 
the first semester of last year. The total enrollment this year 
is 178 students, compared with 131 students last year. Of the 
178 students, 100 are continuing students and 78 are new stu- 
dents. Forty-one students, having completed their master’s de- 
gree programs, are working toward the doctorate; there are 89 
students now working for the master’s degree. The remain- 
ing 48 students are made up of 12 who are minoring in educa- 
tion and 36 who are classified as special students. 

Forty of the students are priests; seminarians and brothers 
total 46; sisters number 19; and there are 73 lay students, 29 
men and 44 women. Geographically, the students represent 25 
States and the District of Columbia and 11 foreign countries. 
Eighteen students are from foreign countries, the Philippine 
Islands having the largest representation with six students. Italy 
and Mexico are each represented by two students. One stu- 
dent is enrolled from each of the following countries: Australia, 
Canada, China, Colombia, Japan, India, Ireland, and Liberia. 

Diocesan priests and seminarians enrolled come from 22 dif- 
ferent dioceses, while the number of different religious orders 
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and congrgations represented in the student body is 25. 


Manhattan College 1954 enrollment, in its three schools and 
evening division, represents an increase of 7 per cent over the 
1953 figure. A total of 2,579 students are currently studying 
at the college as compared to the 2,412 of last year. The in- 
crease in the day enrollment is better than 8 per cent, there be- 
ing 2,418 students in the day sessions as against 2,343 in 1953. 
Engineering leads the college in the number of students en- 
rolled with 970. The School of Arts and Sciences is next with 
822 students while the Business Administration School has 626. 
The latter school conducts an evening session leading to a 
bachelor’s degree with an attendance of 144 students. 


Villanova University’s publications conference for Catholic 
schools, held last month, attracted more than three thousand 
students from some three hundred high schools in seven States. 
The annual conference, which is in its seventh year, is the largest 
of its kind in the country. Accompanying the students to the con- 
ference were about five hundred faculty members. The all-day 
affair featured a number of exhibits and panel and round-table 
discussions on every phase of school publication operations. 
Highlight of the conference was a talk on “The Communications 
Curtain” by the Reverend James M. Gillis, whose syndicated 
column “Sursum Corda” appears weekly in a number of Catholic 
newspapers, 

One of three 1954 teacher workshop reports, out of 120 
submitted, published in detail in the October issue of The News- 
letter of The Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education of 
The American Council on Education is that of The Economic 
Education Workshop conducted by St. John College of Cleve- 
land last summer. The chief objective of the workshop was to 
give teachers background for the teaching of the social studies 
by taking them behind the scenes in different phases of our eco- 
nomic life. Management and labor co-operated wholeheartedly 
as each in turn became teacher, host, guide, and discussion lead- 
er. Sister Mary Patrice, $.N.D., directed the workshop. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Worth its weight in gold is any sound solution to the problem 
of effective religion teaching in our modern secondary school, 
especially when the solution has been prepared from tested class- 
room practice and just enough psychological theory to give it 
intellectual brilliance. Such a gem is Father John T. Foudy’s 
article, entitled “The Problem Approach in Freshman Religion,” 
which is to be found in the October issue of the NCEA Catholic 
High School Quarterly Bulletin. In scholarly fashion, Father 
Foudy addresses himself to the specific challenge of teaching 
the heavy concentration of dogma in the ninth grade, which, 
though he admits it would be easier to start with moral, in the 
proper sequence of religious instruction must be given first be- 
cause “moral actions are dependent in great part upon definite 
beliefs concerning God, His only begotten Son, and the Church.” 
Stressing that teaching should be toward pupils’ realization of 
the “generous ideal” rather than the “safe minimum” in Christian 
living, he urges, in the words of Abbé Aubry, that “‘the theo- 
logia mentis be at the same time the theologia cordis.” As 
practical examples of his method, which is based on the Young 
Christian Students technique of Observe—Judge—and Act, 
Father presents in outline form two units of instruction, one for 
the ninth grade and one for the twelfth grade. His article should 
be studied by every secondary school religion teacher. Pub- 
lished writings on the practical application of sound theories of 
religious instruction methods are rare. The Catholic Educational 
Review would be happy to publish articles similar to Father 
Foudy’s. They would help satisfy an urgent need in Catholic 
education. 

The other article in the October Quarterly Bulletin is also 
of real practical value in the operation of Catholic secondary 
schools. Written by Sister M. Stella Maris, R.S.M., it is entitled 
“Selection, Administration and Interpretation of Tests.” It pre- 
sents a testing program in three forms—minimum, desirable, 
and maximum—and a very comprehensive listing of available 
tests, with names of publishers, time limits, and prices. 
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Putting it where they can get at it, Father Lawrence A. 
Mossing has done parents a great service in bringing to them, 
in pamphlet form, the attitude of the Church toward faternities 
and sororities and other secret societies formed by secondary 
school pupils. Entitled “High School Faternities and Sororities,” 
the pamphlet, published last month, may be obtained from the 
Paulist Press, New York 19, New York. Father discusses the 
reasons for outlawing such societies, their present legal status, 
and some measures which could be taken by parishes and com- 
munities to remedy the situation which seems to invite youth to 
band together secretly and away from proper supervision. He 
substantiates the positions he takes with rather effective docu- 
mentation. Even the most experienced worker with youth will 
wince at the testimony given by pupils who have participated in 
the initiation ceremonies of some groups. 

The pamphlet is not directed to parents alone; guidance coun- 
selors and homeroom teachers will find it very valuable. And 
it need not be said, though we'll say it anyway, its lesson per- 
tains to pupils in Catholic schools as well as those in public 
schools. 


If you are building a new school, you will want to read 
Planning Tomorrow's Secondary Schools (Stanford, Cal.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1954. $4.00. Pp. 64), the latest publi- 
cation of the Stanford University School Planning Laboratory. 
Prepared as a report of last summer's Conference on School 
Planning at Stanford, this brochure details some significant in- 
sights on trends in school building emphasizing the educational 
and architectural consideration involved. Most of the text is 
descriptive of actual school building projects, and there is hardly 
a building problem which is not discussed somewhere in the 
reports on these projects. Presented also are several floor plans. 
plans for various types of administrative and instructional suites, 
and many sketches and photographs of school designs. Trends 
in school construction indicate that flexible high schools will 
have one half of the square footage of old schools with the same 
number of students. The subject-matter classroom will involve 
more facilities of a laboratory type. Libraries will be extended. 
Construction of multi-service rooms will be increased. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Teachers most disliked are those who “scold pupils a lot’; 
“are usually cross”; “are often bossy”; “talk too much”; “al- 
ways fuss at pupils”; “become angry at pupils’ failure to under- 
stand”; “assign ‘lots’ of homework”; and “often become angry 
with pupils.” So say the one thousand fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade pupils who were interrogated by C. H. Leeds, Professor 
of Psychology at Furman University, Greensville, South Caro- 
lina, about the teacher behavior which they most disliked. 
Another rather common weakness among teachers, as reported 
by participating pupils, is an apparent lack of interest on the 
part of teachers in what pupils do outside of the school en- 
vironment. Apparently, too, even the better teachers are often 
guilty of punishing a child in the presence of his classmates, 
especially in verbal form. 

It is of interest to note that practically all of these types of 
behavior relate to the personality and disposition of the teacher 
and to the resulting affective and human relationships between 
teacher and pupils. Teacher behavior which stems from a per- 
sonality basically well-adjusted and characterized by a sincere 
liking for children, a kind and pleasant disposition, and a bal- 
anced oultook on life will be appreciated and liked, Leeds 
concludes. 


The Atypical Child, a compilation of reports given at the sec- 
ond annual Workshop on Special Education of the Exceptional 
Child under the sponsorship of the Catholic University of America, 
was recently released by the Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C. Many new areas in the field of special 
education are given thorough consideration in this volume which 
should provide Catholic educators with a more comprehensive 
orientation in the field of special education as well as with an 
exposition of the latest and best methods of educating excep- 
tional children. 


Fourth graders’ ability to index ideas is positively related 
to a high degree to background of information. Conducting the 
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study which yielded this and other data was M. C. Serra of 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Subjects of the study were 
one hundred fourth graders whose chronological age-range was 
from nine to ten years inclusive and whose I.Q.’s ranged from 
72 to 151. Serra found that: (1) there is a high positive rela- 
tion between ability to classify ideas and background of in- 
formation; (2) the relationships between indexing ability and 
background of information is slightly lower than that between 
the ability to classify ideas and background of information; and 
(3) the relationship between ability to classify and index ideas 
is positive and to a very high degree. 

The investigator believes that her study has several impli- 
cations for teachers in their guidance of children’s concept de- 
velopment at different levels of complexity. Since comprehen- 
sion of concepts is greater in pupils of superior intelligence than 
in those of average or lower intelligence, many more appro- 
priate experiences should be provided to enhance concept com- 
prehension for the average or “slow” learner. Secondly, there 
appears to have been greater emphasis on the inductive than on 
the deductive approach to comprehension of concepts at differ- 
ent levels of maturity. For increased understanding of concepts, 
deductive as well as inductive instruction should be provided, 
recommends Serra. 


“No dating for grade schoolers,” was one of a list of guiding 
principles for parents formulated by the Family Catholic Ac- 
tion section of Holy Childhood Parish in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Twelve directives intended for parents with children in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were drawn up by the group in 
the belief that the children of these grades have been by-passed 
in favor of high school students and their problems. The sug- 
gestions cover dating, proper chaperoning, establishment of a 
curfew hour, respect for private property, the use of make-up 
by young girls, spending money, respect for authority and elders, 
and supervision of entertainment. 


Educational achievement of eighth-grade pupils in one-room 
rural and graded town schools was the object of investigation 
by C. C. Martens of Postville High School, Postville, Iowa. 
Martens found that of the 205 participating pupils, those who 
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had received all their elementary education in one-teacher-per- 
grade town schools achieved higher in relation to their mental 
ability than did a comparable group of pupils who had received 
all their elementary education in one-room rural schools. 

There were highly significant differences at the 1 per cent 
level between the rural and the town pupils in arithmetic rea- 
soning and in total arithmetic achievement; in reading vocabu- 
lary, reading comprehension, and total reading achievement; 
and in the mechanics of English and grammar and total Jan- 
guage achievement. The difference between the two groups in 
arithmetic fundamentals was significant at the 5 per cent level. 
There was no significant difference between the rural and the 
town pupils in spelling. 


Canadian youngsters quit school before seventh grade 
in alarming numbers according to a survey conducted by the 
Young Christian Workers in the Province of Quebec; in Corn- 
wall, Ontario; and in Moncton, New Brunswick. Responses to 
questionnaires distributed among 1,321 young people disclosed 
that three-fourths of the school children under seventeen years 


of age, left school before the seventh grade to go to work and 
help their parents. The survey also revealed that many of these 
changed positions frequently and many now are jobless. Sixty- 
five per cent of the boys indicated that they disliked their work 
while an almost equal per cent of girls seem to enjoy working. 
The average pay for these youngsters is under $25.00 a week, 
with the majority getting far below that figure. 


Why basic readers are not revised more frequently is often a 
subject of thought but one that is not often understood. M. 
Brammer, managing editor of the American Book Company, in 
a recent issue of Publishers’ Weekly points out that improve- 
ment in readers is closely related to costs and that if one cent 
were added to the one and one-tenth cents now expended for 
books out of the school dollar, children could easily be given 
“fresher” readers. He summarizes the economics of a first reader 
consisting of 192 pages with four-color pictures on 184 pages: 
the art work would cost $36,000, and the total cost would be 
$198.000. Thus, at a net price of $1.15 each, the publisher must 
sell 400,000 copies to secure sufficient profit to make another 
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such reader. In view of these figures, it is not astounding that 
new editions or new readers are published so infrequently. The 
magnitude of these figures offer one explanation too, for the 
paucity of books for retarded readers, especially since the market 
for such books is limited in comparison to that for developmental 
readers, 

Nearly a half million pupils were in special education classes 
during the school year 1952-1953, reports the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. These classes included the mentally gifted and retarded, 
as well as speech defective, crippled, deaf, hard of hearing, 
blind and partially seeing children, and children having special 
health problems, such as epilepsy. 

One of the chief recent trends, the report notes, has been 

to give children short-term specialized instruction to overcome 
handicaps so that they may be absorbed eventually into regular 
classes. If special education services were provided at the 
nursery school and kindergarten levels, many severely handi- 
capped children would learn to live with their disabilities and 
to master communicative skills so that they could attend regular 
school and classes at a relatively early age. 
Scholastic achievement test scores have very little value 
in the prediction of grades in student teaching, concludes A. B. 
Carlile of Butler University. Indianapolis, subsequent to a study 
designed to answer the question, “What relationship exists be- 
tween the grades of students in student teaching and the scores 
which they made on selected measures in intelligence, teaching 
aptitude, scholastic achievement, proficiency in the basic skills, 
and personality traits as revealed by personality inventories and 
personality schedules?” 

In general, there is a low relationship between the grades of 
students in student teaching and the results of each of the 
twenty-three measures employed in Carlile’s study. The fore- 
casting efficiency of each of the measures in predicting grades 
in student teaching was low, and almost without value in tore- 
telling success or failure in the teaching profession. Grade 
points in college work ranks highest in forecasting value, and 
its efficiency is only 12 per cent better than pure guessing. De- 
tails of Carlile’s investigation are reported in the May issue of 
the Journal of Education Research. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Estimates of Catholic school enrollments for 1954-55, 
which were released late in September along with 1954-55 esti- 
mates for public schools by the U.S. Office of Education, should 
be taken only for what they are—estimates. The complete break- 
down of the figures was published in last month’s School Life, 
under the title “Vital Statistics of American Education: 1954- 
1960,” by Emery M. Foster. There are two assumptions involved 
in the procedure by which Catholic school enrollment estimates 
are determined in this report. The first is that the ratio of non- 
public elementary school enrollment (Catholic and all other pri- 
vate schools) to the total elementary school enrollment (all pub- 
lic and all nonpublic schools) and the ratio of nonpublic sec- 
ondary school enrollment to the total secondary school enroll- 
ment remain constant. Past enrollment surveys show that 12.7 
per cent of all pupils enrolled in elementary schools were in 
nonpublic schools, and 10.6 per cent of all pupils enrolled in 
secondary schools were in nonpublic schools. 

The second assumption on which the estimates are based is 
that the ratio of Catholic elementary school enrollment to the 
total nonpublic elementary school enrollment (Catholic and all 
other private schools) and the ratio of Catholic secondary school 
enrollment to the total nonpublic secondary school enrollment 
remain constant. Past surveys show that 94 per cent of all 
pupils enrolled in nonpublic elementary schools were in Cath- 
olic schools, and 83 per cent of all pupils enrolled in nonpublic 
secondary schools were in Catholic schools. 

On the basis of data presented in this present Office of Edu- 
cation study and in others, there is no reason to question the 
soundness of these assumptions or the reliability of the esti- 
mates based on them. Interesting, though explainable to some 
degree by the assumptions described, are the practically identi- 
cal rates of increase in 1954-55 over 1953-54 enrollments in pub- 
lic and Catholic schools. Public elementary school enrollment 
increased 5.66 per cent; Catholic elementarv school enrollment. 
5.44 per cent. Public secondary school enrollment increased 3.04 
per cent; Catholic secondary school enrollment, 2.98 per cent. 
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Rates of increase in expenditures for new school construction 
are somewhat different. According to figures released this month 
by the Departments of Commerce and Labor, the expenditures 
for private school construction from January to October of this 
year are 32 per cent higher than they were for the same period in 
1953. Expenditures for public school construction during the 
same period are 20 per cent higher than last year. A similar re- 
port issued by the Departments of Commerce and Labor in Sep- 
tember, 1953, indicated that for the first seven months of 1953, 
expenditures for private school construction were 20 per cent 
higher than they were for the same period in 1952, while 1953 
expenditures for public school construction were only 3 per cent 
higher than for the same period in 1952. Some of the discrepancy 
indicated by the fact that while the rates of enrollment increase 
are practically the same, the rates of construction increase are 
quite different may be explained by the fact that the total amount 
of money spent on public school construction in each year is 
three to four times greater than that spent on private school 
construction and by the fact that very likely a greater propor- 
tion of the amount spent on private school construction was 
spent on colleges and other institutions of higher learning than 
was the case in expenditures for public schools. The Office of 
Education report does not give separate figures for public and 
private higher education. It estimates only that the 1954-55 en- 
rollment in higher education is 3.6 per cent more than that of 
1953-54; the 1953-54 enrollment was only 1.8 per cent more than 
that of 1952-53. 

The grand total enrollment on all levels in all schools in the 
country is 37,906,500, according to the Office of Education esti- 
mate. This means that 23.4 per cent of the estimated total 
population of 162,187,000 is in school. The number of pupils 
in public, private and parochial schools, both elementary and 
secondary, is 31,476,261, which is 22.16 per cent of the total 
population. Assuming that 22.16 per cent of the total Catholic 
population may be attending some elementary or secondary 
school, then 6.975.139 Catholic youth are in school. The Catholic 
population in 1954 is 31,476,261, according to the Yearbook of 
American Churches, published in September by the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. If only 3,917,912 
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pupils are enrolled in Catholic elementary and secondary schools, 
as the Office of Education estimates, then only 56.2 per cent 
of the Catholics who go to elementary and secondary school go 
to Catholic schools. 


Fall enrollment in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia is up 
7.2 per cent over last year; the 1953 fall enrollment was 7.1 
per cent higher than that of 1952. Reporting last month on the 
392 schools under his jurisdiction, with no so-called private 
Catholic schools included, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, 
archdiocesan superintendent of schools, said that this year’s total 
enrollment is 209,496 pupils, 14,112 more than the 195,384 of last 
year. The archdiocesan school system embraces 333 regular 
parish elementary schools, 3 schools for retarded children, 14 
diocesan secondary schools, 23 parish secondary schools, and 19 
institutional schools. 

Elementary school enrollment is up 7.5 per cent over last 
year; the 1953 enrollment was 7.7 per cent higher than that of 
1952. This year elementary school pupils number 173,811, which 
is 12,103 more than last year. The 1954 secondary school enroll- 
ment is 5.9 per cent higher than last year’s, with a total of 
35,685, which is 2,009 more than last year; the 1953 secondary 
school enrollment was 4.5 per cent above that of 1952. 

The Archdiocese comprises Philadelphia and nine other coun- 
ties in eastern Pennsylvania. Enrollment increases outside the 
City of Philadelphia are much greater than for the city itself. 
City elementary school enrollment increased by 3.7 per cent; 
elementary school enrollment outside the city, by 16.7 per cent. 
City secondary school enrollment increased by 3.5 per cent; out- 
side the city, by 13.2 per cent. Of the 173,811 elementary school 
pupils this year, 102,100 are in city schools while 71,711 are 
in schools outside the city. City secondary school enrollment 
is 25,914, and in the secondary schools outside the city there 
are 9,771 pupils. 

There is a total of 4,759 teachers in the archdiocesan school 
system this year, an increase of 8.5 per cent over the 4,386 
of last year; 1953’s increase over 1952 was 4 per cent. This 
year the increase in religious teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools is 5.8 per cent over the 1953 figure, while the 
increase in lay teachers is 42.4 per cent. This year the num- 
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ber of lay teachers in the elementary schools went up 55 per 
cent, and in the secondary schools it is up 20 per cent. The 
increase in lay teachers in 1953 was 57 per cent of their num- 
ber in 1952. This year, of the total of 3,608 elementary school 
teachers 322, or 8.9 per cent, of them are lay teachers; lay teach- 
ers number 129, or 11.2 per cent, of the 1,151 secondary school 
teachers. Last year the lay teachers made up 6.3 per cent of 
the elementary school teachers and 9.9 per cent of the secondary 
school teachers. The increase in the proportion of lay teachers 
in the teaching force for both the elementary and the secondary 
schools is shown by the following: in 1952, lay teachers made up 
4.6 per cent of the force; in 1953, 7.2 per cent, and in 1954, 9.5 
per cent. 

Kenedy’s Official Catholic Directory for 1954 gives the Cath- 
olic population of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia as 1,250,469. 
If 22.16 per cent of this population goes to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, as was noted above in the item on the US. 
Office of Education enrollment estimates, then in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia there are 277,103 pupils attending ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Approximately 7,500 pupils at- 
tend private Catholic elementary and secondary schools and 
minor seminaries in Philadelphia. This number added to the 
209,496 given in the superintendent’s report makes the enroll- 
ment of Philadelphia’s Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
216,996 pupils, which is 78.7 per cent of the Catholic pupils at- 
tending elementary and secondary schools, Catholic and public, 
in the Archdiocese. 


Current expenditures per pupil in public schools in large 
cities with 100,000 population or more range from $134 to $395, 
according to a U.S. Office of Education study published last 
month and entitled, Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public 
School Systems: Large Cities, 1952-53 (Circular No. 391). A 
companion volume is Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public 
School Systems: Small and Medium-Sized Cities, 1952-53 (Cir- 
cular No. 392). Copies are available at the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CurRICULUM PLANNING FOR BETTER TEACHING AND LEARNING by 
J. Galen Saylor and William M. Alexander. New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., 1954. Pp. xiv + $5.50, 

In his Foreword to the book under review, Hollis L. Cas- 
well points out the special need for American schools of continu- 
ing study of the curriculum because of “the great pioneering 
undertaking in which we are engaged in attempting to provide 
appropriate education for all the children of all the people ex- 
tending through the elementary and secondary periods in a com- 
mon program.” A little further further down on page v he says: 


One feature of the book which is noteworthy, and which will con- 
tribute greatly to its use for teaching purposes, is the care taken by the 
authors to present various positions on curriculum issues fairly. At the 
same time they make perfectly clear their own position. The rather com- 
mon practices in writings on the curriculum of setting up straw men and 
knocking them down and of taking a doctrinaire position are generally 
avoided. This should encourage those who use the book to think through 
their own positions on curriculum issues. 

To illustrate this fairness a quotation is taken from page 46, 
paragraph beginning, “Basic Concepts of Education—Essential- 
ly, goals for education are derived from two basic sources: 
(1) sources of authority external to the stream of social ex- 
perience of the individuals themselves, such as divine authority 
or eternal truths; and (2) the stream of social experience of man- 
kind itself.” If “reading” means getting meanings from writ- 
ten language, this reviewer will have to confess that he hasn't 
read the quotation. Are these two different basic sources? 
Do the goals come jointly from both? What are social experi- 
ences of individuals? of mankind? It appears that if these are 
two different views, the authors have been about as rough on 
one of them as on the other. 

The immediately subsequent text presents us with five basic 
points of view derived from these two basic sources: (1) Cath- 
olicism, (2) perennialism, (3) essentialism, (4) experimental- 
ism, and (5) reconstructionism. The authors point out that 
there is much that is common to schools conducted according to 
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the various points of view, particularly in practice. On page 
47, they state: 

Yet it is our contention that in making innumerable choices as to 
what should be done in classrooms and in the school, teachers and other 
curriculum workers inevitably reflect a point of view about education 
and its proper role in modern society. Day-by-day decisions of teachers 
on what to teach and how to teach it in the classroom and what activities 
and experiences to provide children outside of the organized classroom 
stem from some basic concept of what constitutes a desirable education for 
children and youth. 

After a couple of pages describing how the authors think 
schools operating under the various philosophies of education 
would function, one comes to the section entitled: Our Own 
Position. It starts this way: “Essentially, we are experimentalists. 
We subscribe fundamentally to the basic concepts enunciated 
by Dewey, Kilpatrick, Childs, and other leaders in the experi- 
mentalist movement. We believe in the unity of the indi- 
vidual. . . .” 

This is, for this reviewer, an excellent example of what it 
means to be an experimentalist at the present time. You ac- 
cept the authority of the leaders in the field. You “believe” what 
they tell you. You follow the line. But be sure to follow the 
authority of the “right” leaders, understanding “right,” of course, 
in a relative sense so long as it brings you to the same people. 

Moving over to page 83 we find another relevant statement: 
“It is the purpose of this book, for example, to analyze the 
processes of curriculum planning and to present concepts about 
the curriculum that will influence the points of view of cur- 
riculum workers.” It is obvious that this influence is to be in 
the direction of the philosophy of experimentalism, one of the 
five differentiated by these authors, another of which is Cath- 
olicism. The suitability of a text such as that of Saylor and 
Alexander for Catholic educators can be estimated from that 
fact. 

Before concluding this review, it seems pertinent to ask bv 
what experimental method have the authors, rather, those on 
whose authority the authors depend, verified their statement 
on page 114? “It should be pointed out, however, that in America 
there is no disagreement as to the primary function of the 
school—it is to develop citizens who will carry on the basic 
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values and modes of individual and group life that we all ac- 
cept as the essence of our democratic society.” 

It is this reviewer's opinion that the several recent studies 
of the social structures of various communities do not at all 
show that all Americans agree, at least in practice, that America 
is de facto a democratic society, certainly not in the sense o! 
the pages (122-127) answering the author's question, “How 
Does a Person Behave when He Acts Democratically?” 

F. J. HouLanan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
ADMINISTERING LipRARY SERVICE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by 

Jewel Gardiner. Chicago: American Library Association, 1954. 

Pp. xv + 160. 

This book, a revision of Administering Library Service in the 
Elementary School by Gardiner and Baisden, does not deviate 
from the original edition in basic views concerning the purposes 
and activities of the elementary school library but new materiats 
have been added to such an extent that the book is truly a con- 
cise presentation of an up-to-date program for the organization 
and administration of an elementary school library. 

Since a library can become a valuable means of supplying 
learning experiences for the elementary school child, provision 
must be made for its constant and extensive use. In this book 
Jewel Gardiner clearly outlines the functions of the elementary 
school library and emphasizes the part that administrators play 
in setting up an effective library program. 

Many practical aids, such as the following, are given to ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and librarians: (1) photographs which 
picture vividly some of the ideas expressed in the book, (2) pic- 
tures of the physical set-up of actual libraries, (3) illustrations 
showing how a reading experience can be shared, (4) samples 
of bulletin board displays, (5) addresses for book lists. (6) 
suggestions for the type of reference books and magazines proper 
for an elementary school, (7) aids in selecting, purchasing, and 
organizing non-book materials, (8) directions for the prepara- 
tion of books for the shelves, (9) constructive ideas for the pos- 
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sibilities of using the medium of television as a supplement to 
the library program. 

It is hoped that this book will convince elementary school 
administrators and teachers of the superiority of a central library 
over the classroom library as an aid to providing valuable learn- 
ing experiences for the elementary school child and of enlisting 
his interest in worth-while learning activities. 

Sister M. Breen Lone, O.S.F. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Mardel Ogilvie. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. $18. 

This book, by an assistant-professor of speech of Queens 
College, New York, purposes to suggest ways of promoting 
effective communciation, to indicate the speaking activities that 
are a part of the language-arts program, and to note the part of 
the classroom teacher in improving the pupils’ speech—in short 
to offer principles, practices, and standards of pupils’ speech 
to the elementary school teacher. 

The author and her collaborators are to be congratulated on 
the format of the book, characterized as it is by its attractive 
and meaningful illustrations, its arrangement of material to facili- 
tate quick location and rapid reading, its chapter summaries, 
bibliographies, and lists of suggested exercises. 

Motivation of communication and delineation of the teacher's 
role in pupils’ speech improvement are indicated in the treatment 
of: dramatics, puppetry, oral reading, choral speaking, informal 
talks, discussions, meetings, assemblies, speech handicaps, and 
speech improvement. The appendix contains succinct and use- 
able information on grade placement of speech activities and 
visual aids. 

The questions of what, how, when, and why which arise in the 
mind of the speech-conscious, but not speech-trained, teacher 
find direct and authoritative answers here. Especially well 
treated are the topics of debate, assemblies, choral reading, and 
speech problems. 

Typical of chapter development is that of the chapter on the 
role of the classroom teacher in correcting speech difficulties. 
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The author defines “speech difficulty,” avoiding the term “de- 
fect,” discusses types of speech difficulties, points out the teach- 
er’s responsibility to the children and to the speech therapist, 
and treats of speech development in the individual child and 
factors contributing to speech problems. The chapter is con- 
cluded with a summary of pertinent information, a list of exer- 
cises designed to supplement the theory discussed, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. The bibliography may be criticized for its 
lack of reference to speech-correction books designed especially 
for the use of classroom teachers which have been published 
since 1950. Most books in the bibliography for classroom teach- 
ers were published before 1945. 

There is no doubt but that this book will prove valuable for 
classroom teachers. It may have even greater effectiveness in 
teacher-education institutions where prospective teachers can 
study it under the guidance of an instructor and in the environ- 
ment of a speech clinic. 

Sister Mary Cyprian, Ad.P.P.S. 
Department of Speech and Drama 
The Catholic University of America 


STATIsTICAL METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL AND PsycHOLocicaL Re- 
SEARCH by James E. Wert, Charles D. Neidt, and J. Stanley 
Ahmann. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. Pp x 
+ 435. $5.00. 

Although text books on statistics are not easily judged except 
through classroom experience with them or the very laborious 
process of practically proofreading formulas for mathematical 
exactitude, it is possible and feasible to call attention to a text 
like this one and to state that it appears to be an unusually fine 
and teachable work. 

Designed to furnish material for a full year’s work, it still 
can be used for a one-semester course if desired. As a one- 
semester text it would be far in excess of the capacity of most 
students except that only part of the book would be used. The 
authors have taken care to indicate which parts should be made 
use of for such purposes and have not ignored that contingency 
in their organization of materials. 

The first part of the text covers the usual subject matter: 
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classification and presentation of information; central tendency; 
quartiles, deciles, percentiles; measures of variabiltiy; and the 
- coefficient of correlation. Standard scores and the normal dis- 
tribution curve are treated under variability. No reference is 
there made to the commonly used normalized standard score 
distribution or T-score. The treatment of the coeiticient of varia- 
tion is exceptionally lucid and to the point. 

The remainder of the book is introduced by a chapter ou 
the Classical Theory of Sampling and two further chapiers in- 
troducing the two major phases of the modern theory: Statisti- 
cal Inference—Estimation, and Statistical Inference—Testing 
Hypotheses. A chapter on Chi Square follows, then three chap- 
ters on the analysis of variance. Only with Chapter 13 do we 
come to linear regression. This is followed by the treatment o! 
serial correlation and discriminant analysis, non-linear regres- 
sion, “Other Techniques” (Phi, tetrachoric correlation, multicell 
correlation, etc.), statistical techniques in measurement, analysis 
of covariance, and a chapter on more advanced discriminant 
analysis. 

The appendix contains twelve tables for the use of statisticians 
and students of statistics. This is a very fine collection and oi 
itself adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Wert, Neidt, and Ahmann have not put out a watered-down 
textbook. It is clearly written and profusely illustrated. A class 
of serious students will profit greatly from it and with as litile 
unnecessary difficulty as possible with a work of this soit. 

Instructors in statistics will find it worth their while to look 
into this book to see for themselves if it would not work out well 
in their courses. 

F. J. HouLanan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


Jewish SyMBOLs IN THE GrEcO-RomaN by Erwin R. 
Goodenough. Bollingen Series, XXXVII. 3 vols. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1953. Pp. xvii + 300; xi + 323; xxv + 1,209 
numbered plates + 9. $25.00. 

The title of this monumental work does not give adequate 
indication of the richness of its contents. The author, profes- 
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sor of the history of religion at Yale University, is well known 
for his studies on Philo. The present publication deals with 
a more comprenhensive topic which has occupied his mind 
ever since he embarked on his doctor’s dissertation, entitled 
The Theology of Justin Martyr: The Hellenistic Influence in 
Judaism in the Greco-Roman World (Jena, 1923). He is con- 
vinced that the assumption commonly held that the Jews of the 
Roman Empire were actively and acceptably rabbinic is with- 
out any foundation: “To write the history of Judaism as has 
usually been done, on the assumption that the Judaism of all 
Jews in the period of the Roman Empire can be reconstrucied 
from rabbinic writings, is indeed to go a long way on just no 
evidence at all... . It seems strange to me that even though 
scholars have known Philo and the Apocrypha now for a century 
or more, their basic conceptions of Jewish history have not basi- 
cally altered from the traditional one built upon the literature 
of medieval Judasim, where Philo, the Apocrypha, and helienized 
Judaism were never mentioned.” (Vol. I, p. 10) 

Thus his work represents a revision of the accepted picture 
of the Jewish religion at the beginning of the Christian era. 
It intends to prove that Philo was by no means a unique phen- 
omenon and that the Greek penetration of Judaic religious 
thought went beyond certain philosophic ideas of God and 
mystical aspirations. Unfortunately, all literary records of such 
a hellenized Judaism disappeared shortly after the beginning 
of Christianity except for Philo and some surviving miscellany. 
But the amazing omnipresence of hellenistic art forms and sym- 
bols on Jewish graves and synagogues testifies to its existence, 
and these symbols in Jewish burying places and upon their places 
of common worship furnish the author with the sources for his 
revolutionary study of Judaism. Thus he begins, in the first 
three volumes of his work, with a collection of these Jewish 
monuments. 

Volume I presents, after an introduction dealing with the 
problem and the literary evidence, the archeological sources 
from Palestine: the Jewish tombs and their contents, as well 
as the synagogues of Palestine. Volume II contains the ache- 
ological evidence from the Diaspora: synagogues of the Dias- 
pora, lamps and glasses from the Diaspora, inscriptions, charms. 
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and amulets. Whereas the first two volumes constitute the 
text, the third is devoted entirely to plates. 

To give the reader an idea of the size of this gigantic enter- 
prise, it might be good to mention that in the Pretace a fourth 
volume is announced which will attempt to establish working 
hypotheses and methodology for interpreting such material and 
discuss the meaning of the strictly Jewish symbols: the candle- 
stick, Torah shrine, and the like. A further volume, it is also 
announced, will be devoted to three food symbols: fish, bread, 
and wine. Still another volume will deal with the symbols bor- 
rowed from the pagan world, such as the crown of Victory, the 
dove, cupids, and figures of gods. The final volume wlil present 
the Biblical illustrations in the famous synagogue at Dura and 
other Old Testament illustrations. 

Everybody interested in the beginnings of the Christian reli- 
gion will be attracted by these volumes because it is exactly this 
type of Judaism, as described in this monumental work, that 
became the most important link between youthful Christianity 
and pagan culture. Furthermore, the paintings of the Roman 
catacombs show that Christian art began with a number of types 
from the Old Testament. It appears likely that these types 
were adopted from hellenistic Jewish art. Even the catacombs 
themselves are not a Christian innovation. The ten Jewish cata- 
combs at Rome, some of them most probably older than the 
Christian cemeteries, indicate that the Christians followed a 
Jewish custom. 

The publishers of this work deserve great credit for the beau- 
tiful printing and binding of these fine volumes. We await the 
forthcoming volumes with great interest. 

J. QuasTEN 


School of Theology 
The Catholic University of America 


How To Reap THE Brste by Abbé Roger Poelman. Translated 
by a Nun of Regina Laudis, O.S.B. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1953. Pp. xii + 112. $1.50. 
This is a translation of the second edition of Ouvrons la Bible. 
In this brief and concise but practical little volume, the author 
guides the reader of the Bible in such a way as to increase 
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greatly his understanding of Sacred Scripture. According to his 
own words in the introduction, the Abbé aims to “help the Cath- 
olic reader in his first contact with the Bible, point out the key 
chapters, and show him how to read them according to the un- 
folding of Revelation deposited in the Church and guaranteed 
to inspire.” 

In his introduction to the little work, Canon Lucien Cerfaux 
(University of Louvain) calls the paragraphs of this handbook 
“so many bookmarks for the pages of the Bible.” 

Reading of the holy Bible under Abbé Poelman’s direction will 
undoubtedly broaden one’s own knowledge and understanding 
of God’s revealed truths. This is a “how-to” book that should 
be placed alongside the Bible in every Catholic home, school, 
and university. 

SisteR M. Amatora, O.S.F. 


St. Francis College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The Catholic University of Puerto Rico celebrated its sixth 
anniversary last month. Founded in 1948, the university now 
has 3,033 students; in 1948, it had only 192 students. Its grad- 
uates total 1,110. The university was recently accredited by 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

* Bethlehem College, a Jesuit school in Havana, Cuba, is cele- 
brating its centennial this year. Founded in 1854 in a house of 
the Bethlehem monks with forty students, the college now has 
an enrollment of two thousand. One of its alumni is the scientist 
Carlos J. Finlay, who discovered the transmitting agent for yel- 
low fever. Highlight in the centennial celebration is the open- 
ing of Aspuru Hall, to house the college’s school of electro- 
mechanics, offering courses in steam machinery, combustion 
motors, automobile mechanics, and electronics. The new hall 
is named after Don Manuel Aspuru, who donated $500,000 for 


its establishment. 
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English Catholics will have to find about $140,000,000 in 
addition to government aid to provide adequate education for 
their children in their own schools, according to a statement 
issued last month by His Eminence Bernard Cardinal Griffin, 
Archbishop of Westminster. It would take them about thirty 
years to do so, the Cardinal added. The bill for his own di- 
ocese amounts to $12,400,000, and his people are trying to raise 
$420,000 of it yearly. 

An increase in government subsidies to the Catholic Universi- 
ties of Nijmegen and Tilburg and to the Free University of Am- 
sterdam was announced in September by Holland’s Minister of 
Education. State subsidies for 1955 will amount to $1,623,060, 
an increase of $470,860 over the 1954 figure. A newly-established 
medical faculty at Nijmegen Catholic University and the build- 
ing of a university hospital was one reason given for the raise 
in subsidy. All primary schools, public and private, are financed 
by the state, and all secondary schools which meet the require- 
ments of the Education Act receive state aid up to 80 per cent 
of their expenses. 

Religious instruction in Burma’s state schools, which was 
introduced in 1950 at the request of Buddhist religious leaders, 
was suspended in September by the government. The govern- 
ment’s order climaxed a controversy which was reportedly touched 
off when some of the Buddhist leaders took objection to the 
teaching of the Moslem religion in the schools. When the gov- 
ernment introduced religious classes in the schools, it insisted 
that all pupils receive instruction in their particular religion. 
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POTTERY PRODUCTS 

Bunting Pottery Products are sold in 
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out the United States, Canada, Alas 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

The Jam Handy Organization are of- 
fering FREE a new catalog of its tilm- 
— to assist teachers in the selection of 
fresh and colorful visual instructional 
materials. Includes a complete listing of 
currently available filmstrips, descriptions 
of filmstrips, and an arrangement of film 
subjects grade level. For FREE 
catalog, write to: Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, School Service Dept., 2821 E. Grand 
Blod., Detroit 11, Mich. 


“Aaa line of in semi-precious 
mplete line of parts in semi- 
and base metals, for making Rosaries are 
now being offered by Pittshire. Easy to 
make, enjoyable. and highly _protitable. 
, Excellent fund raiser for schools, 
poles and social organizations. For 
autifully illustrated catalog and instruc- 


tions, write to: Pittshire, Merrill Rd., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


CAMPUS CHEFS 

Your student FOOD SERVICE can be 
as simple as. . .A-B-C. Without cost 
or obligation, if you would like to dis- 
cuss your F Service Program, write 
to Conane Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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ing. the church and school equipment 
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cause of the many anticipated replies 
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Adirondack Chair Co., 1140 Broadway, 
New York 1, N.Y 
FUND RAISING PROGRAM 

Ward’s Fund Raising Program is de- 
signed especially to suit the needs of 
school organizations that wish to raise 
money without any investment. With- 
out obligation, send for details of your 
fund raising program to: Ward Sales Co., 
Dept. 90, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

Famous RIEFLER custom finished 
quality imported Drawing Instruments 
are being offered by Gramercy Import 
Company. Available individually or in 
a variety of sets. For price list, and for 
FREE copy of “Operation Craftsmanship” 
(fascinating story of the history of Ger- 
man Drawing Instruments), write to 
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